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DISPLAY PRODUCES *36.00 PROFIT 


IN 4 DAYS! 
This feed store in Southern Wisconsin 
set up an island display of Blatchford’s 
/ Calf-Pab on Wednesday morning. At the 
today . ; close of business Saturday the dealer 


had $36.00 EXTRA PROFIT. You can 
profit too, when you feature and display 
Calf-Pab 


Main Plant and Offices: WAUKEGAN, ILL. Write for FREE 
Midwest Division: Moines, lowa Calf-Feed Sales Display Kit 
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AUTOMATION WILL 
BRING TO YOUR MILL 
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Designed for 


HAY, GRAIN and ROUGHAGE 


hay or cther rough- 
small grain 


Twin Spiral Mix 
The Only Perfect Mix 


Here's Why! 


Twin spirals toss and 
tumble ingredients from 
one column to the other. 
It’s mixing in every direc- 
tion, not just a_ single 
spiral up and down motion. 
And this is a fast mechani- 
cal mixing in the oval 
housing. This is a patented 
Blue Streak feature. 


This new Prater Blue Streak Grinder was designed for 
hay, grain and roughage . . . and for ear corn, small grains 
and other difficult, choking type feeds. Two powerful 
motors . . . one for the mill and one for the fan . . . and 

a heavy rotor shaft maintain efficient speed. Battleship 
construction, long-lasting hammers, and a powerful 
permanent magnetic separator, reduce maintenance costs. 


The Prater Blue Streak Hay Grinder, used with the 
Prater Twin Spiral Mixer and Double Chain Drag Feeder, umf, 
gives you the finest equipment that money can buy. 
And, you'll enjoy the added profits that come from automation! 


Write today for literature. 
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PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 
1539 So. 55th Court, Chicago 50, Illinois 
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FEED PHOSPHORUS - 
another Dynamic DYNAFO 


the big reason 


More available phosphorus in every pound... more 
usable phosphorus for every phosphorus dollar. Extensive 
research, backed by numerous feeding trials, proves 

that Dynamic DYNAFOS consistently rates high in 

biological availability. Each pound of Dynamic 

im DYNAFOS delivers from 2 to 9 times more readily available 
phosphorus than unprocessed, raw phosphates. 
aft 


~ Janets ; What’s more, chemically produced Dynamic DYNAFOS 
Aasressive ie, ‘ is unmatched in uniformity, purity. And in unique 
beaded form it is dustless, free-flowing. It’s a harder- 
working product that can assure complete phosphorus 
; nutrition for your livestock and poultry feeds. 
On Time Delivery 


*The standard for determining the dynamic value of feed phosphates is 
beta-tricalcium phosphate which is arbitrarily assigned a value of 100. 


Write or wire your nearest sales agent for full information 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS she & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


PHOSPHATE CHEMICALS DIVISION .... 20 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., Needham (Mass.) © SUNSET — & GRAIN CO., INC., Buffalo © P. R. MARKLEY, INC., 
Philadelphia @ A, GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina) @ EDWARD E. SMITH COMPANY, Atlenta A. BROKERAGE 
COMPANY, Tampa @ CENTRAL AREA: BULLARD FEED COMPANY, Chicago @ GOOD LIFE CHEMICALS, INC., Effingham (Ill.) © - YOUNG 
COMPANY, Cincinnati © R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, Nashville @ CHAS. F. WILLEN CO., INC., Birmingham ‘(Ala.) @ STANDARD SALES COMPANY 
Meridian (Miss.) e =. PLUS CORPORATION, Madison, (Wis.) MIDWEST AREA: BLOMFIELD- SWANSON, Minneapolis |§=MERCHANTS 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, IN maha @ A. McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo.) @ B. A, LUCIUS COMPANY, Fort Worth @ WEST 
COAST: JAMES FARRELL < “COMPANY, Seatile @ JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Compton, (Calif.) @ CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD., Toronto 
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An ordinary building just won’t do. Choose one specially en- 
gineered for grain storage — built by a company which knows 
grain storage problems. Note how the basic structure above 


—nearly ready for paneling — provides vertical steel support 
every ten feet, clear around the building. 


This you know: structural strength alone won’t protect grade. 
Your cover must be tight, must seal moisture and vermin out. 
Cover panels must be die-formed to assure perfect fit, should 
double-bolt to every purlin and girt they connect to — with 
weathersealing compound applied between each panel lap. 


Extra horizontal support is important too. Steel Z-girts, bolted 
to the verticals, should be closely spaced to further strengthen 
sidewalls against the tremendous pressures grain builds up. 
Butler grain buildings contain at least three times as many 
Z-girts as Butler’s heaviest industrial building. 


You should be able to order your building in exactly the size 
you need. It should be easy to load and unload . . . economi- 
cal to expand. And your building should have features that 
will let you use or lease it profitably for other purposes, 
should your future practices change. 


They say your grain is only as good as the building you keep it in and this makes a new flat 
storage building something special. So rather than take chances with your profits, 
follow the Butler Guide to Safe Flat Storage. Better yet, buy a Butler building be- 
cause this guide—as you might suspect—is based on the actual construction of 
the building that outsells all other makes . . . a Butler. Strength is built right into it, 
from the strong steel frames to the tough, die-formed cover. It is a building 
especially designed and engineered for its job by people who really know the grain 
storage business. Like a catalog about this “finest flat storage structure in the 
world”? Ask your Butler Builder, listed under “Buildings” or “Steel Buildings” in 
the Yellow Pages of your telephone directory, or write us direct. _ 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7392 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Detroit, Mich. * Cleveland, Ohio * New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. * Washington, D.C. + Burlington, Ont., Can. 
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Made USDA 


The case against the hundredweight 
as the unit of trading in government 
grain got a thorough hearing in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Sept. 25. Walter C. 
Berger, head of Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion service and executive vice presi- 
dent of Commodity Credit Corp., 
called the hearing to give opponents 
of the proposed changeover an oppor- 
tunity to present their views. 

It should be emphasized that the 
government hearing involved only 
government grain and did not attempt 
or expect to make any decision or rul- 
ing concerning trading in privately- 
owned grain. 

A brief summary of the stand of the 
American Feed Manufacturers associa- 
tion was presented orally by S. J. 
Beyhan, Cooperative Mills, Inc., Balti- 
more, and F. M. Becker, Farm Bureau 
Milling Co., Hammond, Ind. A more 
formal statement was filed. Also sveak- 
ing briefly in favor of a change were 
the Farmers Grain Dealers association 
of Iowa, the National Grange, and the 
American Farm Bureau federation. 

Neither support nor opposition was 
registered by the following, with some 
(indicated by asterisk) favoring more 
hearings and study: Minneapolis Grain 
Shippers association*, Millers Nation- 
al federation*, Los Angeles Grain ex- 
change, San Francisco Grain exchange, 
National Grain Cooperatives, Farmers 
Union. 

Qualified opposition came from 
members of the National Grain Trade 
council, who were 21 to 4 against the 
proposed change to hundredweights 
in government grain. The American 
Seed Trade association indicated that 
it had no official opinion on the sub- 
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By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Reported From Washington 


ject and would accept whatever deci- 
sion was rendered. The Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal association is at pres- 
ent opposed but wants further study 
conducted. 

Speaking longest in opposition to 
the proposed shift were Peter Stallcop, 
representing the Northwest Country 
Elevator association; Ronald F. Kenn- 
edy, representing F. H. Peavey & Co., 
Minneapolis; Robert A. Morgan, re- 
presenting the Minneapolis Grain 
Commission Merchants association; 
and Frank Theis of Kansas City, also 
a terminal spokesman. 

Mr. Stallcop’s opposition listed a 
number of raps against CSS, including 
calling the hearing on what he termed 
“short notice” and indicating it for “a 
subject of this importance . . . being 
treated so lightly.” In a 30-minute 
statement, the Minneapolis association 
executive called for a further study on 


Play - by - Play 


. . reporting of the day-long hearing 
by the Department of Agriculture on 
whether or not government grain 
should be measured in hundred- 
weights rather than bushels is pre- 
sented here. Other publications have 
discussed this meeting, but this is the 
first, full, complete report on what 
actually was said. 

That the opposition’s case was well. 
presented iis reflected in the govern- 
ment’s announcement that the change- 
over will be delayed at least a year, 
if it occurs even then. 

To understand the “why” of this 
decision, it will be helpful to study 
this article carefully. 


Change Its 
Mind Hundredweights 


bushel versus hundredweight by US- 
DA before any decisions are made. He 
recommended a three-step procedure: 

“1) Delay action at this time. 

2) Hold hearings in the field fol- 
lowing the pattern of the federal grad- 
ing branch when it proposes changes 
in the federal standards. 

3) Determine beyond any doubt 
the wisdom and value of the change 
so that if it is made futures markets, 
statistics, and all affected can make the 
change at the same time.” 

Mr. Kennedy’s presentation was less 
caustic and centered on what he 
termed the longtime established value 
of the bushel as a unit of grain trading. 
He summed up his firm’s objections in 
nine major points: 1) switch would be 
a costly step backward with savings 
unlikely to offset major cost boosts; 

(Concluded on page 74) 
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Send for Your Copy 
of 16-Page 
Technical Report 
Today! 


e@ Learn how DYNAFAC boosts the 
weight gain of ruminants 10 to 
15 percent. 

e Compare results of actual field 
tests on poultry, swine, feeder cat- 
tle, beef and dairy calves, lambs, 
and sheep. 

e DYNAFAC, sensational new 
chemobiotic, is now available 
through 43 McKesson Chemical 
stock points from coast to coast. 


To obtain your copy of 16-page 
technical report, just fill in 
this coupon and mail today. 


*armour brand of tetra alkylammonium stearate 
Chemical Department 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC. 
155 East 44th Street 

New York 17, N. Y. 


* Please send 16-page technical report 
on Armour DYNAFAC. 


Your Name. 

Name of Company. 

8 Addr 

a City. H 
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Rep. Brown, Sen. Potter 
Are Headliners at Toledo 
Convention of National 


By BRUCE W. SMITH & ELDON H. ROESLER 
The Feed Bag Photos 


A disappointingly small registration 
and a top-grade program were char- 
acteristics of the 1957 convention of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
association, held in September at Tole- 
do’s Commodore Perry hotel. Attend- 
ance was only 600. By comparison, the 
Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers associa- 
tion annually attracts upwards of 1,000 
to its meetings, held in alternate years 
at Toledo. 

Those who did come, however, were 
rewarded with a fine program. Excep- 
tionally timely messages were present- 
ed by Sen. Charles Potter of Michi- 
gan, Rep. Charles Brown of Missouri, 
and J. L. Welsh, who served as chair- 
man of the federal committee seeking 
new industrial uses for farm by- 
products. 

Sen. Potter's remarks were con- 
cerned with the future of small busi- 
ness in an accelerating economy. The 
present cycle of prosperity definitely 
has some negative aspects, he related, 
but “as fast as we see those kinks, we 
accept their challenge and try to patch 
them up.” 

Tax relief for small business defi- 
nitely is needed, Sen. Potter stated, for 
the “healthy growth” of such business. 
Free enterprise should be encouraged, 
not discouraged, in this country, the 
senator stressed. “There is nothing to 
be ashamed of in ‘selling’ the free 
enterprise system,” Sen. Potter noted. 

In contrast with views expressed by 


FRIENDLY 
discussions of the 
hundredweight versus 
bushel topic were 

_ frequent at Toledo. 
Here Pete Stallcop, 


right, makes a 


dramatic gesture to 
Eldon H. Roesler and 
William T. Diamond. 


the National’s Ray B. Bowden in 
Philadelphia later in September (see 
pp. 69-70), Sen. Potter said that “big 
labor” continues to grow in influence 
and that a labor-type government is a 
possibility in 1960 unless vigorous ef- 
forts are made to protect the tradition- 
al U. S. principles. 

. “One act of congress can cause more 
havoc” than all of businessmen’s self- 
originated problems combined, Sen. 
Potter reported. “One edict from US- 
DA can upset years of your work, for 
example.” 

Small businessmen will be left hold- 
ing an empty cart if they do not assert 
themselves more in the political arena, 
the Michigan lawmaker summarized. 
“You cannot afford to be less than 
vigilant today,” he concluded. 

Plain-talking Charles B. Shuman, 
president of the American Farm Bu- 
reau federation, stressed similar points. 
Mr. Shuman declared that the nation 
has witnessed “25 years of disastrous 
experience with federal aid to farm- 
ers” and pointed out that socialism “is 
still a threat and has been continued 
in the Eisenhower administration.” 

Only the citizens themselves can re- 
sist effectively inroads of the “great 
white father” tendency of govern- 
ment, Mr. Shuman stated. The Farm 
Bureau chief commended Commodity 
Credit Corp. for doing the best pos- 
sible job under difficult conditions but 
emphasized that the “less farm regula- 
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JUST ABOUT A YEAR AGO WE INTRODUCED DYNAFAC, 
THE NEW CHEMOBIOTIC FEED ADDITIVE -~ 


THIS IS WHAT CATTLE FEEDERS ARE SAYING ABOUT IT TODAY 


They took on more feed and you could just 
see them gain. You could see the differ- 
ence week by week. These cattle have 
stayed on feed and we haven't had a scour— 
ing animal in the bunch. 


Harry Fiste, feeding 100 head 


I think that the gains are much faster 
and the bloom is much better. Their 
hair is in a lot better condition. I've 
had no cattle really go off feed. 


Emanuel Schlund, feeding 70 to 80 head 


They've got good shiny coats and they 
eat all the time. With green cattle on 
Dynafac we would make 3 1/2 to 4 lbs. 
daily gain. 

Ed Borchers, feeding 500 to 700 head 


I think these steers have been eating 
about 2 to 3 lbs. more grain per day and 
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their hair looks good. Just seems to 
get a better finish on them with this 


Dynafac. 
— Joe Corpstein, feeding 1600 to 


5000 head (feeding for prime) 


We had 60 steers on test with Dynafac 
for 105 days that made gains of 3.8 
lbs. per day and dressed out 62.08%. 


Wilbert Anders, feeding 60 head 


Dynafac* is distributed nationally 
for Armour by the Chemical Department, 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc. For further 
information contact your nearest 
McKesson chemical branch office. 


A new Dynafac full-color motion pic— 
ture is now available, "Feeds, Facts and 
the Future." Write: Armour and Company, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Illinois. 


*Armour brand tetra alkylammonium stearate 
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what’s inside 
the Floaxial? 


What makes it better than the great Fairbanks-Morse 
scales of the past? Maybe you’re not curious. May- 
be you’re satisfied just so long as it weighs ever more 
precisely, is able to stand even more abuse, and 
practically does your thinking for you in the process 
of coming up with the right answer. 

But if you’re mechanically minded and would be 
interested in how all this is accomplished, the story 
of the inner workings is told in the new Floaxial 
bulletins which are yours for the asking. 

The portable and bench models are self-contained 
... portables are easily moved on rubber-tired wheels. 
Self-contained warehouse scales equipped with either 
pillar or cabinet type Floaxial dial are built to set on 
floor or installed with platform flush with floor. 
Cabinet dials have the exclusive F-M direct-reading 
feature that enables the weighman to read the dial 
right at the point of the indicator without mental 
calculation—regardless of the number of drop weights 
applied. Cabinet dials are available for use with many 
types of lever systems. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a@ name worth remembering when you want the BEST 


SCALES © PUMPS @ DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES @ ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
RAIL CARS @ HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT @ MAGNETOS 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. Dept. FB-10 
600 South Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Pleasesend me the Floaxial Scale Bulletin specified below. 


(0 Bench and Portable Dial 
(.] Warehouse Dial 
Cabinet Dial 


Name 


Firm 


Address. 


City and State 
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tions we have, the better off we will 
be. Most farmers are becoming increas- 
ingly convinced of the failing of the 
present farm program.” 

There is, however, “no vacuum in 
farm leadership in Washington,” Mr. 
Shuman related. He underlined the 
fact that the nation is not yet lost to 
socialism and that the future both of 
the United States and of its agriculture 
still is bright, provided Americans do 
not drift “past the position of no-re- 
turn” towards socialism. 

A valuable pinch-hitter for a speak- 
er who cancelled out was Don Turn- 
bull of Kansas City, full-time executive 
of the American Poultry & Hatchery 
federation. He said that “too much 
time is spent trying to fit horse-and- 
buggy agriculture into the atomic 
age,” referring to the continuing de- 
bate on vertical integration. The latter 
practice, already prevalent in broiler 
raising, is sure to grow in egg produc- 
tion as well, Mr. Turnbull stated. He 
pointed out that eggs are a unique ag- 
ricultural commodity in that they re- 
quire no processing whatever prior to 
sale. 

Horizontal integration is not nearly 
so frightening to the poultry industry 
as the more dramatic vertical type, the 
APHF spokesman reported. Further 
integration through cooperatives is 
likely, Mr. Turnbull said. 

One of the convention highlights 
was the feed session presentation of 
Rep. Charles H. Brown, Missouri 
Democrat who heads a house subcom- 
mittee which is investigating manage- 
ment and other practices in various ba- 
sic agricultural and food production 
areas. 

“We are not interested in making 
headlines, but rather in making sense,” 
the earnest young Missourian stated. 
“Some economists feel that the present 
pattern of broiler production may fore- 


SMALL in numbers 
but big in ideas 

and in program plans 
is the National's feed 
committee. Shown 
are Leon McCorkle, 
Ohio; R. M. Serkland, 
Minnesota; Chairman 
Frank Heffelfinger II, 
Minnesota; and 

E. G, Cherbonnier, 
Missouri, feed 
adviser to the 
association. Also 
taking part were 

W. D. Flemming and 
Bruce W. Smith. 


shadow what happens in agriculture 


‘generally in the future.” 


Mr. Brown reported that an interim 
publication on his subcommittee’s 
work will be available late this fall. It 


MADISON CLEMENT 
The new chief's a Texan. 


will include facts on the quick appli- 
cation of technological advancements 
by the broiler industry and will point 


YOUTHFUL Rep. 
Charles Brown of 
Missouri, left, told 
the National's feed 
session that the feed 
industry must do its 
part in putting 
poultry production 
back on a sound 
economic basis. 


J. L. Welsh, right, 
of Omaha outlined 
how the President's 
committee on 
industrial use of 
agricultural 
byproducts hopes 
to help solve some 
surplus problems. 


up the fact that the goal of the broiler 
raisers is to develop the best possible 
product at a competitive price. 

The poultry industry is not at all 
like “hard goods” industries, which 
limit production to maintain an his- 
torical profit margin, Rep. Brown con- 
tinued. Instead, volume production at 
a lower profit per unit is practiced. 

Broiler raisers, he said, can have a 
far greater future than their already 
spectacular past. This is primarily be- 
cause consumption of broilers still is 
on the rise. But the industry must 
learn how not to overproduce and also 
how to limit its output in seasons when 
the demand for chicken meat is lighter. 
Financing presents dangers when broil- 
er “factory” owners have to rely on 
feed suppliers for needed working 
capital, Mr. Brown asserted. He cited 
the example that they thus get into 
debt and sacrifice a considerable meas- 
ure of their economic independence. 


“Contract growing, which arose out 
of the supplier credit confusion, is the 
root of much of the present trouble,” 
according to the congressman. Under 
the contract plan, he claimed, the 
broiler house owner becomes a wage- 
earner who has been forced to supply 
$10,000 or more worth of his own 
tools. 


The feed industry was rapped by 
Rep. Brown in pointing out that it is 
now competing with its own customers. 
under the so-called “exclusive dealer” 
setup. “Something can be done to clear 
up these problems, but it must be done 
soon,” the legislator commented. 

He said that breeder flock expansion 
needs curbing and that overproduction 
beyond the needs of local areas should 
be discouraged in those sections not 
now in major broiler production. 

Charles Brown wound up with four 
suggestions to the poultry and feed 
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Designed for efficient, uniform 
grinding built for keeps! 


Jacobson “Universal” Hammermill 


6 SIZES 
40 to 200 H. P. 


Available with attached 


or separate motor driven fan. 


Hard-Faced Hammers or Long Life 


In actual field tests, Jacobson hard-faced hammers average four times the life of 
standard hammers, and many users report that ten times the life is common. A 
concave wear pattern provides sharp cutting edges throughout the long life of 
Jacobson hard-faced hammers. Among the advantages are more uniform grinding, 
less screen breakage, lower power costs, and less ‘down time'' for hammer changing. 


as well as bushed 
assemblies available. 


Write for Bulletins and the Name of Your Jacobson Representative 


MACHINE WORKS 


47 Years of Continuous Service to the Feed Industry 


1090 TENTH AVE. S.£. DEPT. A MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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trade concerning broilers and broiler 
prices: 

1) Educate producers to vary their 
output by seasons according to de- 
mand. 

2) Examine contract growing care- 
fully and establish two types of stan- 
dard contracts. 

3) Establish better markets along 
the lines of the Delmarva poultry 
auction. 

4) Work with the federal govern- 
ment to develop more export markets. 

Retiring President E. B. Evans of 
Decatur, Ill., made four principal rec- 
ommendations in his official address: 

1) That the trade should be united 
in its action in and attitude towards 


Committee meetings are important links 
in the convention chain of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National. Typical of the com- 
mittees and allied groups meeting with the 
National was the Federation of Cash Grain 
Commission Merchants. In an election, this 
group renamed Ralph Hegman of Minne- 
apolis as president and elected David Milli- 
gan, Des Moines, first vice president: Jerry 
Vanice, Omaha, second vice president; and 
Lyle Patterson, Duluth, Minn., secretary- 
treasurer. 


a new farm program as it affects the 
grain and feed industry. 

2) Any participation in an involun- 
tary checkoff program should be head- 
ed off. 

3) Intra-trade debate on the hun- 
dredweight versus bushel should not 
divide the industry. 

4) The National’s dues structure, 
badly outdated, should be modernized 
to provide needed increases in the 
association’s operating budget. 

Splendid programming deserved a 
bigger audience, but those 600 who 
attended the National’s Toledo con- 
vention were well rewarded for their 
time and travel. 
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MOST OF THESE STUDIOUS-LOOKING GENTLEMEN ARE FEED AND GRAIN ASSOCIATION SECRETARIES. 


State Executives Talk 
Association Topics 


Members of the Secretaries Circle, an or- 
ganization of executive secretaries of feed 
and grain associations, held their annual 
meeting during the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National association convention in Toledo. 

The two-day session featured talks on 
lively topics including the controversial hun- 
dreweight versus bushel. Frazer Reams, for- 
mer congressman from Ohio and now an 
executive of the Toledo-Lucas Port authori- 
ty, told how the St. Lawrence project will 
effect his area. 

He listed the advantages of Toledo as 
including a natural harbor with no stone 
bottom and good docking space: an ice-free 
condition for the entire year; connections 
with 13 railroads and 132 truck lines; and a 
straight ship channel from the mouth of 
the Maumee river to the lake. 

According to Mr. Reams, Toledo handled 
35 million net tons of cargo in its harbor 
in 1956 making it the third largest on the 
Great Lakes and 10th largest in the United 
States. 

George Greenleaf, director of the elevator 
and feed course at Michigan State Univer- 
sity, explained the program and credited the 
feed and grain trade with making the course 
a success. 

Mr. Greenleaf said other states could 


have such schools if they were able to get 
the correct groups in for the program 


A TYPICAL COMMITTEE SESSION. 


planned and said the success of such a pro- 
gram is insured if planners are able to in- 
volve a substantial number of persons in 
various jobs running the program. 

He declared that Michigan State looks on 
the feed people as “extension workers” and 
said that the farmer has a good chance of 
getting more up to date information from 
feed men than he can from extension work- 
ers in many cases. 

Two officers of the CSS attended and 
gave an insight into grain problems. They 
were Clarence Palmby and Ray Pollock, 
executives of the Grain branch. 

Mr. Palmby said last fall the government 
felt it had reached a point where it did not 
want to further expand government-owned 
storage. He said the bin site program on 
grains will be constant rather than active 
for a few months. He said grains should 
move out of dead-end bin sites to terminal 
storage as soon as possible. He advised that 
the government expects to sell 160 million 
bushels of corn for export this year and 
that during the last crop year we exported 
546 million bushels of wheat. 

Mr. Pollock reported that the grain sor- 
ghum crop will be double any previous year. 
He indicated that on July 1 the government 
decided to sell 25 million bushels of soy- 
beans and managed to dispose of them for 
dollars whereas some in the trade wanted 
them moved out under the public law 480 
provisions. 

In the hundredweight versus bushel de- 
bate Pete Stallcop, executive secretary of 
the Northwest Country Elevator association, 
spoke against the change to hundredweights 
and Eldon H. Roesler, business manager of 
The Feed Bag, talked for it, representing 
members of the Central Retail Feed as- 
sociation. 


Mr. Stallcop pointed out some of the 
problems in changing to a hundredweight 
basis, including the loss of the concept of 


(Concluded on page 104) 
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WELL-BALANCED 
NUTRITIVE FEEDS 


WITH GRAIN FERMENTATION PRODUCTS 


CORN DISTILLERS SOLUBLES WITH DRIED GRAINS 


NADRISOL 


CORN DISTILLERS DRIED SOLUBLES 


The feeds that promote quicker growth and greater meat and egg yield are the 
feeds your dealers and their customers want to buy: 


Produlac or Nadrisol — grain fermentation products — are standardized, both 
products having “ae same riboflavin content and choline content. 


With either Produlac or Nadrisol you can mix highly nutritive formula feeds. 
These economy fortifiers are rich in proteins — vegetable fats — and essential 
Vitamin B-G Complex factors, as well as unidentified growth factors. 


Mix either Produlac or Nadrisol in your formula feeds. It’s a good way to gain 
and hold customer acceptance. 


Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. . 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


GRAIN PRODUCTS SALES 
99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
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LOOKING TO Most farm families are now convinced that the government 
THE FUTURE ’ cannot assure agricultural prosperity with legislative price and 
production controls. The government now buys approxi- 


mately one-fourth of all farm crops and dictates the distribution both for export 
and at home. 


Return to free enterprise and the law of supply and demand would enable the 
farmers to plant their crops in answer to the buying wishes of consumers. 


The American Farm Bureau federation has the following suggestions for a solution 
of the farm problem: 


1) Control inflation. Reduce government spending. At present, the total cost 
of government — federal, state and local — consumes one-third of our national 


income, approximately $1,700 per family. With economy, taxes could and will be 
lowered. 


Inflation is intensifying the cost-price squeeze on farmers. Our worst depressions 
have always followed periods of inflation. 


2) Expand our markets for agricultural products both at home and abroad. This 
can be done with good publicity for domestic purposes and a better import exchange 
for the foreign market. 


3) Control the monopoly power used by business and labor to fix prices of their 
products. 


4) More and better agricultural research is needed, not only in the field of 
production but also in the marketing and utilization of agricultural products. Ways 
must be found to cut marketing costs, reduce the spread between farm and consumer 
prices and still deliver the necessary services which consumers want. 


The future offers a great challenge but we are confident it can be met. 
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In Illinois and in the United States 
as a whole, the average size of farm 
has been rising steadily. It is reason- 
able to assume that this trend will 
continue, though how long no one 
can, of course, say. It is hoped that the 
material presented will point out some 
implications of this change and stim- 
ulate the thinking of those responsible 
for farm and home planning, for com- 
munity development, and for national 
policies on the subject. 

This study had two major objec- 
tives: to show how farms of different 
sizes differ in the efficiency with 
which they use land, labor, capital, 


Trends 

Is this trend desirable from the 
standpoint of the national welfare and 
the welfare of the people who live on 
the land, including hired workers? In 
the author’s opinion, it is not all desir- 
able. 

The most desirable size of Corn 
Belt farms might be described as the 
size that will accomplish the following: 

1) Provide for the optimum use of 
land, labor, and capital. 

2) Permit continuity of family own- 
ership and operation of farms from 
generation to generation. 

3) Allow for the largest number of 


1916, when farm records were first 
available in the area. There will prob- 
ably be further increase in the size of 
farms that will provide for the opti- 
mum use of land, labor, and capital. 
Two-Man Farm 
The two-man size of farm business 
is desirable, since it provides for the 
continuity of family ownership of 
farms or for continuiity of operation 
of rented farms. Such continuity of 
ownership and operation within the 
family is much more likely to follow 
on farms large enough to occupy the 
time and managerial abilities of two 
men than on smaller farms. 


What Trend Means to Agriculture 
Farms Growing Larger 


By DR. M. L. MOSHER, University of Illinois 


and management; and to study the re- 
lation of size of farm to family, com- 
munity, and national welfare now and 
in the future. 

If northern Illinois farms continue 
to grow larger at the accelerated rate 
of the past 30 years, commercial farms 
of less than 100 acres on which there 
is no outside income will be absorbed 
into larger farms with the passing of 
this generation of farmers. With the 
passing of a second or third genera- 
tion, farms of less than 260 acres will 
all but disappear. 

The number of part-time and resi- 
dential farms is now increasing rapid- 
ly. According to the 1954 census, 35 
per cent of all farms in the United 
States were part-time, residential, or 
subsistence farms. They contained, 
however, only 10 per cent of the farm 
land, and only two per cent of all mar- 
ket sales came from such farms. It is 
the author’s opinion that such farms 
will continue to have little effect on 
total market sales. 


The author does not prophesy that 
the change in size of farms will follow 
exactly this pattern. He believes, how- 
ever, that if the present attitudes to- 
ward land tenure, taxation, zoning 
laws, and national planning continue 
and if individuals are more interested 
in accumulating land and other wealth 
than in developing a better community 
life, the trend will be somewhat as 
stated. 
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middle-class families to live on and re- 
ceive their income from the land. 


4) Provide the largest community 
base of income expendable for family 
living and community development. 


5) Permit local political decisions 
to be made by the farm owners and 
operators who pay most of the taxes. 


Owner-operated farms of 160 to 
240 acres and tenant-operated farms 
of 240 to 320 acres of good-cornland 
grain and livestock farms meet all 
these requirements. Well - operated 
poultry, fruit, and vegetable farms of 
80 acres or even less of good land may 
qualify. On less-productive land, larg- 
er farms are, of course, required. 

The optimum use of land, labor, and 
capital was found on farms of 260 to 
339 acres in the northern Illinois stud- 
ies for 1954. The net earnings per 
acre, per $100 invested, and per man 
were smaller for farms under 260 
acres and were no larger for farms of 
340 or more acres. The optimum size 
has increased by about 60 acres since 


[While this principally is a summary of 
a study of records kept by farmers living in 
the northern half of Illinois, Prof. Mosher’s 
opinions are based not only on this and 
similar studies “but on experiences and ob- 
servations during 50 years of agricultural 
extension and research work in Illinois and 
Iowa and on observations made as he trav- 
eled in every state of the union, noting and 
photographing the living conditions of farm 
people.”} 


Children who grow up on farms too 
small to occupy the time and energies 
of two men and to support two fam- 
ilies will ordinarily leave the farm and 
become established elsewhere 10 to 20 
years before their parents are ready 
to retire. If the farm business is large 
enough, however, to utilize the efforts 
of two men, some type of father-son 
agreement may be developed which 
will enable both father and son to be 
occupied. (The “son” in a father-son 
combination may be a son, son-in-law, 
nephew, young brother, or some other 
young man in whim the owner is in- 
terested.) 

This concept of the continuity of 
ownership and operation of a two-man 
farm by use of the father-son agree- 
ment helps solve one of the most per- 
plexing problems of present-day agri- 
culture: the high cost of land and large 
operating capital needed, which makes 
it almost impossible for many worthy 
young people to get started in farming. 
Working under such an agreement, a 
young couple can gradually take over 
ownership of operating capital and 
land as their earnings increase and the 
parents’ labor earnings decrease. They 
in turn can pass the farm and business 
on to their children. 

The size in acres of two-man farms 
varies greatly with the type of farm- 
ing, quality of land, and managerial 
abilities of the operators. The 50 Illi- 
nois farms of 260 to 339 acres used in 
this study, whch size provided for the 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Minerals in Poultry Nutrition 


A. A. Kurnick and Co-workers, in “Trace 
Elements in Poultry Nutrition — A Review,” 
state that the mineral elements which have 
been recognized as essential nutrients for the 
domestic fowl are Na, K, Ca, Mg, S, P, Cl, Fe, 
I, Mn, Cu, Zn, Co, and according to recent 
reports, Mo. Other elements have also been 
found to occur in trace quantities in either the 
tissue of the fowl or in the egg. The presence 
of the majority of these elements in the tissues 
of the fowl has been found to be due to their 
presence in the animals’ diet. The concentra- 
tions of these elements have been found to 
vary with the mineral element concentration in 
the dietary constituents ingested by the fowl. 


The general functions of mineral elements 
have been very adequately summed up as fol- 
lows: (a) help to maintain osmotic pressure; 
(b) concerned in the regulations of the hydro- 
gen ion concentration of the blood and tissues; 


(c) influence the degree of irritability or ability 
to respond to muscle and nerve stimuli; (d) 
constitute an integral part of living proto- 
plasm; and (e) constitute the greater part of 
bones, giving rigidity to the skeleton. 


The characteristic common to all trace ele- 
ments is the capacity to function in small 
quantities. This characteristic is taken as evi- 
dence that the trace elements are functioning 
in some catalytic role and may act as catalysts 
involved in hormones or as enzyme activators. 


From the foregoing, it is evident that min- 
erals and trace elements assume a vital role in 
today’s poultry nutrition. One of nature’s 
abundant sources of important mineral ele- 
ments is dehydrated alfalfa. In developing your 
feed formulas, make sure to include adequate 
amounts of dehydrated alfalfa to help furnish 
the minerals for top feed performance. 


Kurnick, A. A., B. L. Rem ann J. R. Couch — “Trace Elements in 


Poultry Nutrition . 


.. A Review” — Presented Before the Agricultural 


and Food Chemistry Section of the American Chemical Society, April 9, 


1957, Miami, Florida. 


Inorganie Analysis‘ (207, Broiler-Layer Meal) 


ASH 
Calcium 2.0 Iron 
Cobalt 1.0034 Magnesium 
Copper .002 Manganese 
lodine -002 Molybdenum 


12.12 
.035 Phosphorus 26 
Potassium 
-0064 Sulphur 43 
0054 Zinc 001 


*Doty Laboratories 
Kansas City, Mo.—1957 


1ST OF A SERIES featuring the 
importance of Dehydrated Alfalfa 
in Poultry and Livestock Nutrition. 
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No matter what the Grain... 
heres why an 


Aeroglide° Will Dry It Better and 
More Economically pj! 


3% 


@ Aeroglide Easily Handles Every 
Type Of Free Flowing Grain 


Whether you plan to dry corn, rice, wheat, soybeans or 
any free-flowing grain, it will pay you to get complete in- 
formation about the Aeroglide Grain Driers. There is a 
tailor-made model to fit your needs in any capacity from 
200 bushels per hour up to 5,000 bushels per hour. 


e Aeroglide Will Handle Your Grain 
Under Any Type Of Climate Condition 


Everybody talks about the weather but only Aeroglide 
Grain Driers do anything about it. Whether your climate 
is hot and humid, cold and dry . . . or a combination of 
these two . . . the Aeroglide Climate Compensator does 
something about it. With this amazing control you 
can actually dry more top quality grain week after 
week, regardless of the weather conditions. 


GAS.FIRED GRAIN DRIERS WITH 200 TO 5,000 BU. PER HR. CAPACITY FOR ‘RY. a 
DF OAS RICE, WHEAT, BARLEY, MILO, LUPINE, BUCKWHEAT, PEANUTS, COFFEE, ETC. — 
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Find out for yourself why an Aeroglide Grain 
Drier will be more profitable for you to own. We 

will be glad to send you an jJlustrated pooklet of 

complete information packed uP with facts and 

figures, without obligation. Write, wire oF phone, 

pow. 

—Aeroglid 
Gilt 
NN Phone TEmple 2-6422 
2 OS, vem 510 - Cable: AEROGLI 
GA a Glenwood A DE 
GAS, Olt ANI ve. - Raleigh, N 
RN, orth Carolina 
= 


Meat, Poultry Byproducts, 
Feathers Poultry Diets 


By DRS. W. P. CRAWFORD & J. R, COUCH, Texas A & M College 


RUSSELL COUCH 


Meat and bone scrap and meat meal 
or meat scraps have been added to 
poultry feed formulas for a number 
of years with very satisfactory results. 
Prior to the discovery of vitamin B,, 
this ingredient was valued as a rich 
source of the so-called “animal protein 
factor.” 

According to the official definitions 
and standards of commercial feeds as 
adopted by the Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials, “meat meal 
or meat scrap is the finely ground, dry- 
rendered residue from animal tissues 


MEAT SCRAPS, POULTRY 
BYPRODUCTS, FEATHER 
MEAL FOR POULTRY 


exclusive of hair, hoof, hide trim- 
mings, blood meal, and stomach con- 
tents, except in such traces as might 
occur unavoidably in good factory 
practice. When these products contain 
more than 4.4 per cent phosphorus, 
they shall be designated either as meat 
and bone meal‘or meat and bone scrap. 
If the product bears a name descrip- 
tive of its kind, composition, or origin, 
it must correspond thereto and must 
be designated according to its protein 
content.” 


In recent years there has been a con- 
siderable increase in the interest shown 
in hydrolyzed feather meal and. poul- 
try offal meal as components of poul- 
try feeds. It has been estimated that 
sufficient poultry feathers are avail- 
able in the United States for an annual 


production of from 50,000 to 60,000. 


tons of hydrolyzed feather meal. 


Processing 

Several methods have been suggest- 
ed for treating poultry offal and feath- 
ers. Blinkly and Vasack described a 
cooking process in which the feathers 
were treated with saturated steam at 
pressures of 40 to 60 pounds per 
square inch for 30 to 60 minutes along 
with continual agitation. After the 
cooking process the feathers are dried 
and ground to produce a free flowing 
meal of relatively high density. Sulli- 


Drs. W. 


P. 
Couch 
Texas A & M College 


Crawford & 


This is digested from a report presented by 
the College Station scientists before a regional 
meeting of the National Renderers association at 


Dallas Sept. 16-17. 


The paper discusses the roles 


The authors point out not only the useful 
functions these products can carry out but also 


their weaknesses. 


In their concluding statements, 


the researchers suggest how the products can be 


Successfully used in poultry feeds. 


They do not 


recommend adding a diluent to feather meal or 
poultry byproduct meal either during processing or 


before grinding. 
THE FEED BAG 
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van and Stevenson found that greatest 
chick growth was obtained when the 
feathers were cooked with 31 pounds 
of steam pressure for one hour. 


A satisfactory meat scrap can be 
produced from poultry offal by em- 
ploying standard dry rendering pro- 
cedures. 

In the formulation of poultry feeds, 
it is more important to consider the 
quality of the protein supplement than 
the amount of protein supplied in the 
diet. It is known that feeds which con- 
tain mixtures of animal and vegetable 
proteins generally produce better re- 
sults when supplemented with sources 
of unidentified growth factors. 


Amino Acids 

Some of the factors affecting prote- 
in quality are the method of prepara- 
tion, storage condition, level of nutri- 
tion, kind and amount of the different 
protein supplements, but probably the 
most important is the ‘amino acid 
make-up and balance in the feed. 


Both 45 per cent and.50 per cent 
meat and bone scrap are ‘low in the 
amino acids histidine, methionine, cys- 
tine, and tryptophan. This is true for 
all of the animal protein supplements 
under discussion, with the exception 
that the feather meal is an excellent 
source of cystine. This may be one 
of the explanations for the fact that 
feather meal has produced good results 
in some experiments without the addi- 
tion of methionine to the diet. It is 
known that cystine is not an essential 
amino acid but does spare methionine. 
The fact that feather meal contains a 
large amount of cystine in comparison 
to other protein concentrates is cer- 
tainly a point in favor of the use of 
this ingredient in poultry feed formu- 
lations. It can be seen that poultry 
feeds containing a combination of soy- 
bean meal and the animal byproducts 
would more nearly meet the recom- 
mended levels than either alone. One 
exception to this might be methionine. 
As a general rule feed grade’ methi- 
onine is added to a poultry feed to in- 


(Continued on page 22) 
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| How can you 
compute the value 


dehydrated alfalfa? 


A, abacus* isn’t necessary, although it would 
come in handy. For there are forty-three separate 
constituents— plus unidentified factors—in 

Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa. Each promotes the health 
and growth of poultry, swine and cattle, and each has 
its market value. Purchased individually, these 43 
constituents would be prohibitive in cost—yet you get 
them all in Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa. 


The Small Company takes extra care in every step of 
manufacture, storage and delivery to insure that you 
receive the full benefit of all these extra values. That’s 
why Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa is the overwhelming 
first choice of value-conscious feed buyers. 


*An instrument still used in some oriental THE W. is SMALL ¢o. 


countries for making arithmetical 


Division 
calculations. Experienced operators can : 
solve complex problems with almost Archer-Daniels- Midland Company 
machine-like speed P. O. Box 356 Kansas City 41, Missourt 


Carotene 
Chlorophyll 
Sterol 
Tocopherol 
Vitamin K 
Wax Alcohol 
Wax Ester 
Wax Paraffin 
Xanthophyll 
Vitamin C 
Thiamin 
Riboflavin 
Pantothenic Acid 
Niacin 
Inositol 

Folic Acid 
Choline 
Biotin 
Arginine 
Histidine 
Isoleucine 
Leucine 
Methionine 
Lysine 
Phenylalanine 
Threonine 
Tryptophan 
Valine 
Protein 


Other constituents include - 
Boron 
Calcium 
Chlorine 
Cobalt 
Copper 

Iron 
Magnesium 
Manganese 
Molybdenum 
Nitrogen 
Phosphorous 
Potassium 
Sodium 
Sulfur 

Zine 


-plus unidentified factors 
that promote the growth and 
health of poultry, swine, and cattle! 


FOR FEEDS 
WITH A FUTURE 


ke} 


Washington 


By E RN E ST W. ALWI N , Sigma Delta Chi Award Winner 


DEMOCRATS ZERO IN ON BENSON 


Though they haven't exactly been pulling their punches to date, Democratic 
critics of Secretary of Agriculture Benson plan to press their attacks on him with 
a vengeance next year. They will be blasting away at the administration farm 
policies in general, of course, but they have Benson pegged as a prime target. 
They feel he is playing into their hands by insisting that congress lower the 
existing minimum farm price support levels. 

The Democrats were encouraged in their belief that Benson is vulnerable by 
the surprise election in Wisconsin of Sen. William Proxmire, who claims that farm 
dissatisfaction in normally Republican rural areas put him over the top. Sen. 
Proxmire, who has to run for re-election next year, has made it clear that he 
intends to hammer away at Secretary Benson at every opportunity. He's a cinch to 
have lots of company, including some Republicans. 

It's no secret that a good many Republicans, especially those from farm 
States, would feel relieved if the secretary bowed out. They have him figured as 
a political liability, one that could mean the defeat of some GOP candidates in 
the Midwest next year. 


MORE ON POLITICS 


Defense cutbacks, ordered by the White House in an attempt to hold military 
spending down, are providing the Democrats with more campaign ammunition. Even 
before the most recent retrenchment in manpower and procurement, Democrats were 
charging that missile development was lagging and that the "Spread out" in military 
purchases was jeopardizing national security. 

The fact is that the administration currently is in a financial squeeze. It 
is doing everything it can to avoid bumping up against the 275-billion-dollar 
Statutory limit on the national debt. It doesn't want to get in the position of 
having to ask congress to raise the debt ceiling. Such a request inevitably would 
have serious political repercussions, since the Republicans for years have made a 
campaign issue out of the big national debt. Getting the annual rate of defense 
spending down to 38 billions, and keeping it there, is their immediate answer to 
the problem. Other departments are being ordered to cut down or postpone spending 
whenever possible, but the Defense department has been the biggest source of 
trouble. 

Still another factor is the administration's desire to recommend a tax cut 
next year. To make such a recommendation, however, it has to be able to foresee a 
substantial surplus next fiscal year. Most experts think a three-billion surplus 
would be the absolute minimum. Some of the savings from the defense cutbacks will 
not be realized until the coming fiscal year, which will contribute to whatever 
surplus is contained in the budget that is submitted to congress in January. 

The administration argument is that the reductions in military manpower are 
being offset by the capabilities of new weapons. The military services are taking 
the cutbacks, but they aren't liking it. 


MORE OUT, LESS IN 


The mid-year review of the budget disclosed that the government is in a less 
favorable financial position than had been anticipated last January. When Presi- 
dent Eisenhower submitted his budget for the current fiscal year, a 1.8-billion- 
dollar surplus was predicted. That figure now has been shaved down to 1% billions. 
The reason: government spending is up, government revenues are down. 

The Bureau of the Budget now estimates that the government will spend 200 
million more this fiscal year than it had expected to last January. It will take 
in about 100 million less than it had expected, according to latest estimates. 

That situation does nothing to brighten the outlook for a tax cut in 1958. 
If there is to be one, there obviously must be a reduction in federal spending or 
an increase in revenues, or a combination of both. 

Budget Bureau Director Percival Brundage has said he hopes to get government 

(Concluded on page 100) 
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Custom Mix 


We have just spent about two weeks as if we were living within the 
confines of the local asylum. Of course the reason was because the Milwaukee 
Braves won the National league pennant and took on the Yanks in the 
World’s Series. 

You can be assured that business stood still during the period when the 
series was being contested. The superintendent of our printing plant, old 
baseball fan Emery Bates, re-arranged the work schedule so not a wheel 
turned during the period after the umpire yelled “play ball.” 

For the girls in the office we arranged for a TV set so they could keep 
posted. As this is being printed the series is over. We won and Milwaukee 
(Bushville, U.S.A.) is going crazy. 

Ben Rawnsley, that star salesman for Blatchford Calf Meal Co. who lives 
in Covington, Ky., indicates that his favorite National league team, Cincinnati, 
stole the show during the series since Temple, McMillan, and Tebbetts were 
best in the commercials. 

Ray Green, Standard Brands, Inc., New York City, looks more youthful 
than ever now that he has lost 20 pounds. He did it in less than three months. 

Clyde Harrod, Pacific Diamond Bag Co., San Francisco, sends us some sad 
news. He tells us that Jack Widelar, Ames-Harris-Neville Co., San Francisco, 
was killed recently in an automobile accident while driving through Nevada 
going east for a vacation. Mr. Widelar was formerly with Chase Bag Co. 

Here’s one we can’t resist telling about our friend Dick Beeler and his 
Western Feed & Seed magazine. Dick’s new office is in an Italian district of 
San Francisco and the sign-painter who lettered his door automatically did so 
in Italian, similar to the practice of all the other tenants in the building. One 
of the first visitors to be confused was John Westberg, International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp., whose talents do not include reading Italian. 

We are glad to see that the Poultry & Egg National Board offices are back 
in Chicago’s Loop, moved from St. Charles, Ill. General Manager Lloyd Geil, 
Publicist Bronte Leicht, Home Economist Kathryn Niles, and their colleagues 
now are back in the heart of town where they can do the most good. PENB 
does a remarkable job in behalf of the poultry and feed industries. 

The Bemis Bro. Bag Co. truck on exhibition at the St. Louis Museum of 
Transport recently received a new canvas cover as a retirement benefit. The 
truck is the last horse-drawn one used commercially in St. Louis. It has been 
on display at the museum for more than 10 years. Bemis made the cover. 

John Bowden has left his job as secretary of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National association, now that it has left St. Louis for Washington, D. C., and 
has joined a large firm in the Missouri city. His father, Ray, succeeds him. 

Not all poultry prices are low. Pic- jaggy eg 
tured here is a bird which was sold at © 
$46 a pound to Dean K. Webster Jr. 
of H. K. Webster Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. Mr. Webster bought the total 
entry of Douglas Pyatt, right, of Farm- 
ington, Conn. Young Pyatt’s entry in 
the Connecticut's youth poultry grow- 
ing project was a dozen ready-to-cook 
Cornish-White Rock broilers. The to- 
tal purchase price was $1,518 and the 
young 4-H member will use the auc- 
tion price for college expenses. Shown 
at the left in the picture is Roy Mador, 
Statler hotel chef. 

John Bullard, Bullard Feed Co.,Chi- 
cago, has finally joined us in the Badg) 
er state. He has purchased a home at Kuss & Co., Findlay, Ohio, manu- 
Delavan, Wis., and commutes to the facturers of plastic items for the feed 
Windy city trade and other industries, use regular 
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— Byproducts 


(Continued from page 19) 


sure adequate levels in the formulas. 


The amino acid analysis of meat 
scraps, feather meal, and poultry by- 
product meal which have been report- 
ed show a considerable amount of vari- 
ation. The processing undoubtedly ex- 
erts a great influence upon the amino 
acid availability and consequently on 
the protein quality. 


Energy Consideration 

The energy content of poultry feeds 
is the subject of considerable interest 
at the present time. It is known that 
the protein requirement is interrelated 
with the productive energy content of 
the feed. If the productive energy val- 
ues of Fraps are studied it is noted that 
44 per cent soybean oil meal contains 
570 calories per pound and 50 per 
cent soybean meal has 650 calories per 
pound. It is noted that 45 per cent 
meat and bone scraps contains 660 cal- 
ories, the 50 per cent meal contains 
720 calories and 55 per cent meat 
scraps has 760 calories per pound. 
Eighty-five per cent protein feather 
meal has 800 and 56 per cent protein 
poultry byproducts meal has 880 pro- 
ductive energy calories per pound. 

The use of meat scrap, feather meal, 
and poultry byproduct meal not only 
provides a more optimum amino acid 
balance but will also supply more en- 
ergy per pound of protein than sup- 
plied by soybean oil meal, either 44 
per cent or 50 per cent protein. With 
calorie/protein ratios of 42/1 in chick 
starter and broiler starter feeds and 
up to 48 to 50/1 in broiler finisher 
feeds it can be seen that the higher 
energy content of animal protein con- 
centrates is of extreme importance in 
the formulation of modern poultry 
feeds. 

In the case of formulas containing 
low-energy carbohydrate feeds such as 
oats, wheat bran, wheat shorts, and 


(Continued on page 98) 


broadcasting power plants to weld 
their material. In a recent visit, Ralph 
Kuss pointed out to us that his new 
plant is completely shielded to pre- 
vent interference with the local police 
radio service and the regular broad- 
casting stations. 

And as we close this, the Braves’ 
great victory means we no longer have 
to say, “Wait until next year.” — 
E.H.LR. 
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Vow eeee you Can 


PUT COWS BACK 


IN THE MILKING LINE 4 dairy h ealth d pla y 
FASTERWITH 


Makes dairymen 


12 sq. ft. of floor space 
sells like a show 
window all day long 


Dependable, farm-proven Dr. Hess products in this 
eye-catching display kit start you in a new business. 
Complete display free with the purchase of Dr. Hess 
products. YOU GET $30 PROFIT WITH 
EVERY PROMOTION. 


Here’s how profits add up. 


EACH RETAIL DEALER PRICE 
3-Y2 doz. Pen-FZ Syringes 85 $35.70 $23.80 
1 doz. Calf Scour Tabs 1.25 15.00 9.00 
Y2 doz. POL 1.25 7.50 4.50 
1 doz. 8 oz. Udder Ointment 1.00 12.00 7.50 


6 Pen-FZ Syringes FREE 5.10 
(Floor stand allowance) 


$75.30 $44.80 


First Class 
Permit No. 1 
(Sec. 34.9, P.L.&R.) 
ASHLAND, OHIO 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mark-up... 


— POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY — 


HESS & CLARK, INC. 


Department F 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


| 
De FZ Pen FZ | 
ror MASTITIS -.-and buy 
prHES® 
| mast 
| : 


Here's what you sel/— 
r attractive packaging catches their eye 
...reminds ’em to buy 


CALF SCOUR TABS... 
knock out scours and guard 
against pneumonia. 
Contains streptomycin and 
sulfathiazole for 2-way 
effectiveness. Helps head off 
complications. Gives 

more results for less money. 


PEN-FZ WITH NITROFURAZONE... 
controls stubborn mastitis where 
wonder drugs have lost their 
punch. Nitrofurazone provides 
greater germ-killing power 

. . Starves germs to death. 


UDDER O!NTMENT... 
a healing soothing ointment with 
softening lanolin base. Speeds 
the healing of scratches, cuts, 
sores and bruises. Stays soft 
and easy to apply .. . even in 
the coldest winter weather. 


dehorns painlessly . . . a safe, 
easy-to-use liquid. Forms a 
tough, pliable coating over 
-buttons...stops growth forever. 
One bottle treats 10 to 12 calves. 


DR.HESS ADVERTISING PINPOINTS SALES MESSAGES 
TO FARMERS IN YOUR AREA... 


pre-sells for fast stock turnover 


Attractive Dr. Hess ads in Farm Journal, Hoard’s Dairyman and 
state farm papers are read by farmers in your area. Display Dr. 
Hess products and watch these ads work. Advertising on radio 
and television in your area brings the Dr. Hess sales messages 
@C 9®@ into farm homes... sells the Dr. Hess products in your store. 


ORDER FORM 


HESS & CLARK, INC., ASHLAND, OHIO 
Animal Health Dept: 


ADVANTAGE 
OF DR. HESS PROMOTION 
IN ON MORE'SALES: 
Pit In the card and mail today! 


Attention Mail Order Clerk: 


Please send me .............. dairy starter kits at $44.80 each. 
(shipping costs prepaid) 


SIGNATURE 


or" 
i 
& 
dehorner 
a 


Uncovering a prospective customer's 
needs is the first job of the salesman, 
but if he stops there he misses the 
essential part of closing a sale because 
it is necessary to make a want out of 
a need. Converting this need into an 
urgent want by clear illustration be- 
comes the most powerful force within 
a man, 

There is a natural tendency in every 
human toward inertia. There is a nat- 
ural tendency to say, “Let me think it 
over; I'll do something about it the 
next time you stop by.” 

The paradox in appearing to be nice 
to your prospect and agreeing to stop 
by the next time you are in his area is 
that you are actually doing him a dis- 
service by allowing his enthusiasm for 
what you are offering to cool down. 
Futhermore, you are doing yourself a 
bigger injustice because the next time 
you call, it will be even more difficult 
to fan the fires of enthusiasm to the 
point where he wants what you have 
to offer as badly as he wants it now. 


Why Delay? 

It is easy to procrastinate and say, 
“I might do something about it after 
the election.” Or, “When the spring 
weather breaks, I might stock your 
item. We'll see if we can make provi- 
sion for it in our next budget.” Or, “If 
business conditions are good after the 
first of the year, we'll consider it.” 

Everyone is looking for what he 
likes to term a stable situation before 
he makes a decision to change. But 
are conditions ever stable? Definitely 
not! We either have feast or famine. 
There is flood or drought. There is 
war or uneasy peace. There are tight 
money or easy money situations. The 
man who waits for stable conditions 
to exist before he makes a decision is 
the man who never lives long enough 
to enjoy the benefits of what you 
have to offer. 


The fastest race was run by taking 
the first step. The airplane was flown 
by the men who had the courage to 
take it off the ground the first time. 
Likewise, a sale is consumated by the 
prospect who is encouraged by the 
salesman to take that first step — to 
act now. 
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Desire for Gain 

These are the powerful motivating 
thrusts that can get your prospect off 
dead center, eliminate his procrastina- 
tion, get him to act now. 

“Look at what you stand to gain by 
acting now, Mr. Prospect, while on the 
other hand, look at what you stand to 
lose if you wait another minute, an- 
other day, or another week. 

“By acting now, Mr. Prospect, you 
can save $3 a day, $90 a month, while 
every month you go without these 
goods costs you $90. In a year’s time, 
that amounts to either $1,080 gained 
or $1,080 lost. You wouldn't deliber- 
ately pour that much money down a 
rathole, would you Mr. Prospect? 
Isn't that all the more reason for get- 
ting started now? 

“Making a decision to buy now, Mr. 


‘Prospect, will mean that your mer- 


chandise will be shipped on time, and 
you'll have merchandise to sell when 
your customers ask for it; while if you 
wait for uncertain deliveries later on, 
your customers may go to other stores, 
which means not only a loss of profits 
but of customers, too. Isn’t that all the 
more reason to get started now? 

“By acting now, Mr. Prospect, 
you'll have this item. all paid for with- 
in 12 months and you'll thank your- 
self that you bought. Put the decision 
off for another year and you'll be in 
the same position then as you are now 


— without this merchandise and 
faced with the task of 12 months to 
pay. Let’s get started now.” 


Build Up the Gains 

“By acting now, Mr. Prospect, you'll 
have the advantage of greater con’ 
venience and you'll have the pride of 
ownership at a cost of less than the 
price of a package of cigarettes a day. 
Let’s get started now.” 

Yes, many people like to have de- 
cisions made for them but they want 
to justify their reasons for making a 
change and acting now. They want to 
be able to justify to their wife, their 
superior, or even to your competitor 
the reasons why they couldn't afford 


to be without your goods another 
minute. 


Help them justify their reasons for 
acting NOW and you’re on your way 
to increased sales. 


Lincoln Cars Awarded in 


Daffin Sales Contest 


Samuel Boykin and Webb McEver now 
are driving new Lincoln automobiles which 
they won in a recent sales contest spon- 
sored by Daffin Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
The awards were presented at a three-day 
sales conference, held recently by the firm. 

Eighty sales personnel and executives at- 
tended the meeting. Mr. Boykin is district 
manager at Little Rock, Ark. Mr. McEver 
is sales representative at Austin, Tex. 


Ewing Names Sales Agent 
For Four-State Area 


Nebraska, Iowa, and the Dakotas is the 
sales area to be covered by a newly-appoint- 
ed sales agent for Ray Ewing Co., Pasadena, 
Calif. Executive Vice President Jack Plon- 
sky named the new agent as Merchants 
Chemical Co., Omaha division. 

W. P. Mann, district manager for Mer- 
chants Chemical, and his staff will work 
with Henry Wilder, regional sales manager 
for Ewing. The California firm produces 
vitamins, supplements, flavors, and pre- 
mixes for the feed industry. 

Ewing also has two mixing plants in 
Iowa, at Council Bluffs and Boone, which 
serve the four-state territory. 


A 22-toot drag feeder and hammer mill, 
both made by Jacobson, are new equip- 
ment items at Castle Rock, Minn., with 
Farmers Mill & Elevator the owner. 
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feedmen everywhere buy 


't No. 1 Reason... They want to make money! 
After looking “long and hard” at feed mills, men who know what to look for, 
buy Daffin. They know they can pay less, but with all the “extras”, they can see 
Daffin is worth the difference! oe 

For Economy Reasons .. . They don’t want to Experiment! 
As good businessmen, feed dealers cannot afford to make bad investments. 
They know it pays to operate a superbly engineered mill . . . and that in the long 
run, quality is always less expensive. 

For Dependability ... They want Daffin Performance! 


A Daffin, built with higher quality materials and workmanship repays its owner 
year after year in reliable, profitable performance. Why don’t you profit by the 
experience of others? Check on a Daffin now! 


| These owners didn't experiment! 1. bought DAFFIN experience! 


Latare Mobile Milling, DeWitt, lowa Lett’s Hatchery, Washington, Ind. Marion Feed & Seed, Marion, S.D. | Bluff City Mills, Bluff City, Tenn. 
(Pillsbury) (Purina) (Wayne) (Ful-O-Pep) 

wor 
Brenham Mobile Feed Service, Bren- Puckett’s Mobile Feed Mill, Jackson, Lien Farm Service, Litchfield, Minn. Farmers Supply Co., Wilmington, 
ham, Texas (Uncle Johnny's) Miss. (Magnolia) (Land O'Lakes) 


N. C. (Nutrena) 


Evansville Feed & Fuel, Evansville, W. E. Reader & Co., Scottville, Mich. 
Wis. (Doughboy) (Staley’s) 


W. A. Lesher, Palm, Pa. (Wirthmore) Green County Milling Co., Greens- 
‘ burg, Ky. (Master Mix) 


DAFFIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA. Dept. FB-19 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS DAFFIN “PACKAGED” FEED PLANTS 


Dixie Feed & Supply, Villa Ridge, You're in the Feed Business to make a profit. Get’the facts on the Daffin Merchandising 
Mo. (Dixie) ' 


Plan today. No obligation. Write to address above. 
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Maine Custom Custom 
Means Profit Profit’ for 
Service-Minded Firm 


Custom grinding and mixing are 
considered major reasons for the con- 
tinued success of the S. L. Small & 
Son feed store in Dexter, Maine, ac- 


cording to Clair Wilkins, its new 


owner. 


“Grinding and mixing are services 
which always have been featured,” 
Mr. Wilkins stressed, “and I'll cer- 
tainly continue them for they are ap- 
preciated by our regular customers as 
well as others outside our regular trad- 
ing area.” 

Mr. Wilkins, thoroughly familiar 
with all phases of the business, has 
been in charge of custom grinding and 
mixing during the past 15 years. In 
May, 1957, he purchased the business 
from his father-in-law, Harold Small. 
The enterprise has been in the Small 
family since 1882, when it was estab- 
lished as a grist mill by S. L. Small. 


Water supplies the power to operate 
the mill machinery. Mr. Wilkins ex- 
plained that this setup provides eco- 
nomical operation of the Robinson 
vertical attrition mill and the No. 3 
Haines mixer, for it gives him the 
opportunity to grind and mix small 
quantities at a profit. 

Mixing is done according to each 
customer’s particular desires. Formulas 
are carefully worked out that fit the 
farmer's requirements. For this job the 
customer’s own grain usually is used 
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By HENRY MILLIKEN 


and supplement proportions are cal- 
culated accurately. 


Getting the proper mix results in 
customer satisfaction, and due to the 
interest and care shown to each indi- 
vidual, this in turn creates customer 
confidence which is invaluable and a 
wonderful good will builder. 

“By offering prompt grinding and 
mixing service to every customer, large 
or small, we maintain a steady volume 
of this business which in turn gives us 
a profit as well as the opportunity to 
get better acquainted with each cus- 
tomer,” declared Mr. Wilkins. 


Concentration of sales within a spe- 
cific area was long the policy of Har- 
old Small, who started working for his 
dad in 1912, was admitted as a full 
partner in 1929, and since the death 
of his father in 1938 was owner and 
manager until the recent sale to his 
son-in-law. Mr. Small, although re- 
tired, frequently lends a helping hand 
in the business. 

Clair Wilkins, backed by 15 years 
of experience in the feed business with 
his father-in-law, also realizes that it 
is far easier to get acquainted with 
dairymen and poultrymen who live 
within a 10-mile radius of the store. 
He also knows that the better he 
knows his customers, the easier it is 


THE HEADLINE ISN'T DOUBLE TALK; CUSTOM 


we ‘ 


CLAIR WILKINS 
"It's the custom." 
to sell them their feed requirements. 

His duties in the store as salesman, 
plus attending to the grinding and mix- 
ing requirements of the firm’s custom- 
ers, have provided him the know-how 
of the business as well as the oppor- 
tunity to become well acquainted with 
each and every customer. 

Since 1930 this long-established firm 
has been selling Beacon feeds exclu- 
sively. 

“I believe that it is to a feed mer- 
chant’s advantage to stay with one 
popular, well-recognized brand of 
feed,” said Mr. Wilkins. “There are 
several good reasons for this. First, 
too much capital is required to handle 
more than one brand. Second, we get 
better service from one supplier in 
the form.of research bulletins, feed 
application and promotion. Third, it is 
easier to stress the merits of one brand, 
a brand that we thoroughly believe in. 
Fourth, we get top-notch assistance 


*This is intentional — not a typographical error! 


"CUSTOM" DOES JUST THAT HERE IN MAINE. 
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INDUSTRY 


In use less than three years 
‘Stilbosol’ in feed has been 
the choice of cattlemen 

who fed 18,000,000 steer: 
and heifers. They found 


it’s the sure way to 


greater feeding profits. 


by Eugene S. Hahnel 


y's trademark for Diethylstilbestrol Premix whichis manufactured cnd sold 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY, AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIA 
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*Stilbosol’ is Eli Lilly and Comp 


Here’s what 
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cattle proved 
‘Stilbosol’ feed... 


rs 


sold 


Feeds with ‘Stilbosol’ have had an immediate and wide 
acceptance. It’s due to a great need successfully met. Cattle- 
men who proved this feeding practice in the feedlot list 
10 basic reasons why they’re counting on ‘Stilbosol’ in feeds 
in the months to come. 


1] Produces significant extra gains with all kinds and 
types of feedlot cattle. 


2) Helps make more beef per pound of feed, thereby 
cutting cost of gain and widening profit margins. 


Safe and effective for both steers and market heifers. 
Reduces cost of gain for both. 


Fits all types of feeding programs,. including long, 
medium and short feeds with high-grain, medium-grain 
and high-roughage rations. 


5 | Carcass quality is excellent ...equal or better than 
cattle fed rations without ‘Stilbosol.’ 


6 | Assures steady, even intake of minute amounts of the 
gain-boosting hormone for maximum benefits... thus 
preventing undesirable side effects. 


va Demands no extra labor. Cattle are handled exactly 
the same as before, regardless of method of feeding. 


Xclusive |. anse granted by lowa State College Research Foundation, Inc., under its U. S. Patent No. 2751303. 


8 | Supports good feeding practice. Since ‘Stilbosol’ is 
available only in feed supplements, cattle are assured 
necessary protein to give greatest gains. 


9 | Cattle do not lose weight gains by being upset. There’s 
no driving, penning, restraining or extra bother. Cattle 
get the hormone in the natural way...in the feed. 


10 | The most economical way in the long run is with 
‘Stilbosol’ fed in the supplement. When all costs are 
considered, the “‘in-feed’’” way produces the most extra, 
high-quality beef at the least cost. It gives the cattle 
feeder the best chance for the greatest profit margin. 


These ten reasons show why 80% of the market cattle are 
on feed with ‘Stilbosol’...and more are getting it every 
day. This expanding market will continue to grow during the 
1957-58 feeding season. There’ll be an even greater need for 
more beef at less cost. Here’s why: Feeder cattle will be hard 
to find this fall. They'll cost more money. Feeding margins 
will be thin if old-style methods are used. Yet, with fewer 
cattle on the market next summer and fall, the profit outlook 
can be bright for those who use modern, tested methods to 
cut cost of feedlot gains. It should be a year when the 
best methods of feeding and management make the most 
sense ... and the most money. 


You can take advantage of this increasing market by actively 
promoting ‘Stilbosol’ in your brand of beef-fattening feeds, 


(Diethylstilbestrol Premix, Lilly) 


IABPRODUCTS DIVISION, INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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from the manufacturer’s dairy and 
poultry specialists, and this in turn 
serves to keep our customers loyal to 
us year after year. Fifth, less space is 
required for warehousing.” 

One truck, a two-ton Chevrolet, is 
used on regular weekly routes within 
the 10-mile radius of concentrated cov- 
erage. It is driven by Aubrey Garland, 
who has been employed by the con- 
cern during the past two years. Mr. 
Garland also assists in warehousing 
and store selling. 

Mr. Wilkins also owns a_ Jeep, 
which he drives when the family car is 
being used by Mrs. Wilkins. It is used 
to deliver rush orders of a few bags of 
feed. During the winter it is utilized 
to plow snow out of the yard and to 
plow the driveways of Mr. Wilkins 
and Mr. Small. Some driveways are 
also plowed for local residents if Mr. 
Wilkins has any spare time away from 
the store. 

All feed is unloaded from a siding 
of the Maine Central railroad, located 
a half mile from the store. To ease de- 
livery expenses, as much feed as pos- 
sible is sold directly to the farmers 
from the railroad cars. 

Unlike many other sections of 
Maine, poultry is not as popular in this 
area as dairy cows, with feed sales be- 
ing 80 per cent dairy and 20 per cent 
poultry. 

“Most of our customers have small 
herds of milkers,” explained Mr. Wil- 
kins, “with the majority owning from 
20 to 30 good milkers with an equal 
number of young stock. Some farmers, 
however, have 50 milkers plus 50 head 
of young stock. This is good business 
for us because there is but little varia- 
tion in the number of milkers from 
year to year.” 

Sideline items carried are devoted 
almost entirely to merchandise which 
consistently provides a worthwhile an- 
nual profit. They include vegetable 
seeds, Morton salt, Sterling salt, flour, 
granite grit, fertilizer, and cement. 
Hay is not handled because the majori- 
ty of Clair Wilkins’ regular customers 
get their requirements from their own 
farms. If a farmer lacks a few tons, 
he purchases it from his neighbors. 

A row of wood bins, each with a 
capacity of 200 pounds of feed, are 
used for small-lot buyers who wish to 
purchase five or 10 pounds of feed for 
a few chickens or hens. These sales 
are made to customers who live right 
in town and call at the store. 

Eighty per cent of sales of dog food 
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are made to regular livestock feed cus- 
tomers, who order dog food along with 
their dairy and poultry feeds. The re- 
maining 20 per cent is sold to dog 
owners who live within a radius of 
one mile of the store. 


Some of the clerical duties are taken 
care of by Mrs. Wilkins, who occasion- 
ally assisted her father in this phase 
of the business before it was purchased 


by her husband. 


As far as customer credit is con- 
cerned, Yankee Wilkins believes that 
a farmer’s willingness as well as his 
ability to pay should be studied before 
extending credit. By concentrating sell- 
ing activities within a 10-mile radius 
of the store and being well acquainted 
with his customers, Merchant Wilkins 
has accurate, first-hand knowledge of 
the business affairs of his customers. 
All this helps to eliminate losses due 
to bad accounts. 


The location of the mill has never 
changed, although additions have been 
made. It is in the center of Dexter. 
The main business street is less than 
200 feet from the store, and there is 
ample free parking beside the store so 
that Mr. Wilkins’ customers may take 
advantage of other stores in the 
vicinity. 

The building, of wood construction, 
is 100 feet long and 40 feet wide. The 
roof is of metal. Three loading plat- 
forms are provided. 


Four large and three small bins on 
the second floor have a total capacity 
of 10,000 bushels and are used for 
grain storage. 


Every phase of the physical layout 
at Clair Wilkins’ venerable mill at Dex- 
ter, Maine, is keyed to its owner’s firm 
belief that efficient custom grinding 
and mixing services are of paramount 
importance to his business success. 


Dr. Frank Kingsbury Is 


Merck Veterinarian 

Dr. Frank W. Kingsbury has joined 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J., as vet- 
erinary specialist. Dr. Kingsbury, who comes 
to Merck from the University of Connecti- 
cut, will serve in the market planning de- 
partment. 

The new Merck” specialist was assistant 
professor of animal diseases at the university 
and state extension poultry pathologist. Dr. 
Kingsbury earned his doctorate in veterinary 
medicine at Michigan State University. 

Earlier, he was with the Department of 
Agriculture, the army veterinary corps, and 
in private practice. Dr. Kingsbury was cited 
as the outstanding senior of his graduation 
class at the University of Massachusetts. 


PURCELL IS DEAD 
William J. Purcell of Munson Mill Ma- 
chinery Co., Utica, N. Y., died Sept. 14. 
He was general manager for the mill equip- 
ment manufacturer. 


Conlee Is New President 


Of Northwest Feed Men 


Elected successor to C. A. Scott as presi- 
dent of the Northwest Feed Manufacturers 
association is J. H. Conlee of Osborne-Mc- 
Millan Elevator Co., Minneapolis. Mr. Scott 
is feed products manager for Merck & Co., 
Inc. 

Named vice presidents were Ted Harstad, 
Doughboy Industries, Inc., New Richmond, 
Wis.; A. H. Roffers, Northwest Cooperative 
Mills, Inc., St. Paul; and Frank Heffelfinger 
II, Peavey Feed Mills, Minneapolis. 

Roger Berglund of Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis, succeeds George Gates as secretary. 
Dick Blomfield continues as treasurer. The 
elections were held in September in con- 
nection with the University of Minnesota 
animal nutrition short course. 


Appoint Clow, McAuliffe 
New Cyanamid Officials 


Two vice presidents have been appointed 
by American Cyanamid Co., New York 
City. They are Allan B. Clow, who will 
head marketing, and Gen. Anthony C. Mc- 
Auliffe, who has charge of engineering and 
construction. 

Mr. Clow, who has been functioning as 
general manager of Cyanamid’s farm and 


A. B. CLOW 
home division, succeeds Dr. W. G. Mal- 


colm, who took over the presidency on 
Sept. 1. Gen. McAuliffe was general man- 
ager of the firm’s engineering and construc- 
tion division. 

Joining Cyanamid in 1933, Mr. Clow 
has held various management positions. He 
is a native of St. Paul. Gen. McAuliffe 
joined Cyanamid in 1956, upon retirement 
as commander in chief of the army in 
Europe. 
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This is what we are telling your dairymen about 


i i Experiment Station 
f the Ohio Agricultural 1 
The seats of te, of 
i . Repor 
pg 8 heavy doses of vitamin D five to seven days 
a 


i vent Milk Fever. 
spec feeding with “4 
FIDY Type 142F is low ainst this costly disease 


units per day 1 


Take the 
method 
diate’ 
Milk Fever preven t 
Dry Yeast—a rich econom) 
Milk veterinarian presenti, nol treatment. 


NCORPORATED, Agricultural Department 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


PAMPHLET “Feeding Fleischmann’s 
FREE NEW Yeast for Milk Fever Prevention.’ Com 


kes ; irections for you or your 
plete data, reprint and direction t 


custom mixer. Address Departmen 


RICH IN VITAMIN, 
FOR FOUR-FOOTED ANIMALS 


HEAVY VITAMIN D 
feeding for 


MILK FEVER 
PREVENTION 


Now, after 15 years of research at the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Standard 
Brands can tell this story! The advertise- 
ment shown here will appear in the leading 
dairy journals to acquaint your customers 
with how to feed for milk fever prevention. 


Experiments at the Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station have led to an economical 
way of feeding heavy doses of FIDY for 
prevention of milk fever. 


This is good news for dairymen—and good 
news for you—for it means that dairymen 
can protect their valuable cows at freshening 
time. You can now offer special formula 
mixes or FIDY itself to be fed as an aid in 
the prevention of milk fever. 


Free Portfolio Tells All 


Send now for portfolio giving complete information. 
Simple instructions for mixing, labeling and feeding are 
included. It’s all there—clear, con- 

cise, easy to read. Request your FEEDIN 

portfolio today on your letter- 
head. Be ready to serve the dairy- te 

men in your community. Address peat 

Desk FB-107. STANDARD BRANDS 

INCORPORATED, Agricultural De- 

partment, 625 Madison Avenue, 

New York 22, N. Y. 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST @ 


IRRADIATED D 
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‘*FEED TO 
of vitamin D,—and a source used in the Ohio tests—is being put 
into more and more specially medicated feeds. Check the tag for 
vitamin D content when you buy medicated feed. Feeding instruc- 
tions should indicate 30,000,000 ME the ration is 
designed to protect your cows from Milk Fever. 
FIDY itself is also available for custom mixing with your 
specially formulated feeds. (If you have difficulty in obtaining 
; FIDY, write us direct.) You will also find that many leading 
dairymen set up 4 Milk Fever prevention program for their 
| 
Fe 7 ° D ° V 2 
1 
IN VITAMIN, 
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makes the difference! 


Grace Micro-Prilled 
Urea Feed Compound 
shown Actual Size. 


Micro-Prills shown 12 times actual siz 
The smooth round bolls flow freely, dont < 


> Feed Compound “tar superior... 


an exclusive Grace Process, 


makes new 


Y Truly free-flowing. 


Y Blends easily in any standard mixing 
equipment. 


Y Assures an even, uniform mix throughout. 
Y Improved conditioner prevents caking. 


Write for Complete Details. 


Chemical Company 


A Division of W. R. Grace & Co. 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


SALES OFFICES: Edway Building, Memphis, Tennessee © New York District Office, 3 Hanover Square ¢ 
Chicago District Office, 75 E. Wacker Drive * Tampa District Office, 2901 Alline Avenue. 
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Pulse the Industry 


A Timely Report for October, 1957 


Pet food manufacturers of the United States now have their own association. No 


longer will this group operate as a division of the American Feed 
Manufacturers association. 


; For this action, hats off to AFMA and its executives. It might 

3 have been a Simple matter to keep this part of the industry within 
PET FOOD the framework of AFMA. 
MANUFACTURERS ' But President W. E. Glennon and his associates recognize that the 
OWN GROUP pet food industry is big and needs a full-time group to work for 


its interests. 


So it was an unselfish action when AFMA worked to establish the 
pet food manufacturers as a Separate organization —and also an 
action which will benefit both organizations. 


Just how big is the pet food industry? J. P. Napier, vice president of A. C. 
Nielsen Co., a research organization, reported on its size at 
the recent convention of the American Pet Food Manufacturers 
association. 


He said that dry type dog foods in grocery stores have averaged a 
DOG FOOD sales gain of 11 per cent during every one of the last seven years 
and in the most recent 12 months showed a gain of 14 per cent. 


IS REALLY 
He pointed out that because of population trends, including a new 
BIG BUSINESS all-time high in human births in 1957, the number of children 

in the five to 14-year bracket will continue to climb for another 


five years at least. 


Such an increase in population of children will mean that more 
homes are being formed and more dogs will be kept in these homes. 


The ICC recently handed down an important decision in the suit of D. H. Grandin 
Milling Co. (Jamestown, N. Y.) versus the Pennsylvania railroad. 


In effect, the ICC ruled that the railroad must give the Jamestown 

firm the same milling in-transit rates as are enjoyed by the same 
ON TRANSIT products shipped through Buffalo, Cayuga, and Waverly, N. Y. 
RATES GIVEN The Grandin firm has waged a three-year fight for equal treatment 


and this decision will put it on an equal freight basis with 
other New York state firms in handling business in the Northeast. 


Hog farmers are faced with a two-horn dilemma. On one hand, USDA warns that a 
further increase in the pig crop will mean much lower prices in 


spring. 
in eee On the other hand, many farmers have lots of corn, some of it 
FOR OUR soft, which could be fed profitably at today's prices. .Putting it 
HOG FARMERS through hogs can mean a greater return. 


However, that is at today's corn-hog price ratio. If the market 
is glutted in the spring it might not be as favorable. 


‘(Copyright 1957. No part of this or any other page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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Alas, 


Poor CWT. — He Meant Well! 


It almost came to 


ALMOST, BUT 
NOT QUITE 


pass— but not quite. For several years now the feed industry 
and some of the country elevator trade have been pounding the big 
bass drum for trading in hundredweights. 


The change to cwt. had many, many supporters. Spearheaded by a 
committee from the American Feed Manufacturers association, real 
strides were made in getting support for the movement. 


The slogan became "Hundredweight in '58." It sounded good. Wasn't 
the west coast using hundredweights for grain for quite some time? 
Hadn't a number of feed and grain groups endorsed the change 

in various parts of the country? 


It certainly looked like the cwt. would be used in 1958. But suddenly the terminal 


TERMINAL MEN 
ASK FOR 
PUBLIC HEARING 


Here is where the 


USDA DECIDES 
AGAINST SHIFT 
AT PRESENT 


groups started to oppose the change. 


They were activated mainly by reports that USDA was going to put 
the new loan program on a cwt. basis. 


If this were the case, they wanted to be heard and they did get a 
public hearing on Sept. 25. 


proponents of cwt. fell down. They tried to be nice people and 
merely stated their case before USDA. (For vital details see page 7.) 


They did not rally the full support which they could have obtained 
for the cause. 


Those against cwt. did present a strong case especially in the 
amount of testimony offered. 


They raised enough doubts in the minds of USDA officials so that it 
was decided not to put the loan program on a cwt. basis this year. 


Does this mean the cause is lost? Not by a long means! Anything which cuts costs 


START THINKING 
CWI. IN THE 
YEAR AHEAD 
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for an industry certainly should not be abandoned. 


We have had information from one large storage interest to the 
effect that the shift to cwt. would save his firm alone $65,000 
per year in accounting procedure. 


But he also felt that they might lose this amount or more in 
storage charges. 


Perhaps the feed industry should start right now to get the cwt. 
habit. We recommend it, regardless of current conditions. 


We suggest that as of right now all feed manufacturers ask for 
grain quotations on a cwt. basis. Country elevators and retail 
feed dealers should quote buying prices on a cwt. basis. 


Now is the time to get in the habit of dealing in grain in cwt. 
A year from now the trade may be so used to it that it will like 
the simplicity of it. 


Why not join this movement now? 
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EXPERT FORMULA PLANNING ASSISTANCE 


“S ORRY the boss 1 


"Let’s pass on the savings to the customers’’— 


“Big space ads with lots of color are fine, So...we cut down the space and used less 


and I like them—BUT, let’s cut down the 
size and pass on the savings to the feed 
manufacturers. After all, superior products, 
excellent results and fair profits are the most 
convincing advertising message that we can 
give our customers’’ 


color. The savings are yours in every one 
of The Ray Ewing Standard Performance 
Products. 

There is a7Ray Ewing Representative in 
your area—Please contact him for expert 
formula planning assistance. 


ALAN BADER 

214 24th Street 

Ogden, Utah 

Ph: EXport 4-9323 
COOPERATIVE FEED DEALERS 
P.O. Box 431 

Binghampton, New York 

Ph: 3-3521 

McKESSON & ROBBINS 


All Branches East of 
Mississippi River 
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LEO COOK COMPANY 


410 Lewis Building 
Portland 4, Oregon 
Ph: CApital 2-1913 


MERCHANTS CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


605 Leavenworth Street 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Ph: ATlantic 4755 


HENRY P. WILDER 


P.O. Box 81 
Dallas Center, lowa 
Ph: 7541 


LEO COOK COMPANY 


East 41 Gray Avenue 
Spokane 2, Washington 
Ph: Riverside 7-8063 


EARL R. REEVES 

R.D. 2, Box 639A 

Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

Ph: TRinity 2-8482 

THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 

Ft. Worth, Texas 

Ph: WAlInut 3-0005 


1097 So. Marengo Ave., Pasadena, Calif. * RY 1-2195 


RAY EWING SAYS: EWING STANDARD PERFORM 
| 
THE 
Lay 
COMPANY 
fo 
E THE NAME 
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By JOSEPH 


This assemblage [fourth technical 
alfalfa conference} of people interest- 
ed in what's new in alfalfa research 
has taken place every other year since 
1951 under the joint sponsorship of 
the western regional research labora- 
tory of the Agricultural Research serv- 
ice and the American Dehydrators 
association. 

A report from the dehydration in- 
dustry noted an increase in the pro- 
duction of dehydrated alfalfa about 
five-fold in the period 1944 to 1956, 
reaching a peak of about 1,200,000 
tons in the 1955-56 crop year. 

Another item of interest from the 
association report was the expenditure 
during the past eight years by the as- 
sociation of about $200,000 for re- 
search in the fields of nutrition, ag- 
ronomy, and economics. Stress was 
given to the importance of continued 
and expanded research, particularly in 
the fields of alfalfa’s feeding value and 
product improvement. 


Dr. L. E. Card, head of the animal 
science department of the University 
of Illinois and chairman of the Ameri- 
can Dehydrators association’s research 
council, reviewed current research 
projects being sponsored by the asso- 
ciation and commented on the many 
and varied research studies currently 
being conducted in the United States 
and Canada. 


Plant Breeding 

Research in the plant breeding field 
was well reported by Dr. Hugo Grau- 
mann, research agronomist with US- 
DA at Beltsville and also a member of 
the research council of the association. 
It appears now there will be a good 
supply of Lahontan seed available this 
fall. The variety Lahontan is not only 
highly resistant to the spotted alfalfa 
aphid, but it is also resistant to bacterial 
wilt and stem nematode. In the weeks 
following this conference, it appears 
that another variety called Moapa is 
also well on its way to commercial seed 
production. Moapa is another variety 
resistant to the aphid. 


Nutrition 
A report was made by Dr. J. H. 
Meyer of the department of animal 
husbandry at the University of Cali- 
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Data 


CHRISMAN 


fornia at Davis on “Influence of Stage 
of Maturity on Utilization of Alfalfa.” 
This is a project being given some fi- 
nancial support by the association and 
is now in its third year. 

Dr. Meyer said, “The dehydrated 
alfalfa was fed as chopped and as 
pelleted alfalfa. The greatest weight 
gains were from the lambs fed 16 per 
cent bud and two per cent bloom al- 
falfa. Thirty-four per cent and 100 
per cent bloom alfalfa produced lower 
daily gains. This was true whether the 
alfalfa was fed in pelleted or chopped 
form. It seems the point around which 
dehydrated alfalfa changes is 10 per 
cent bloom. It is at this point that the 
alfalfa decreases in value enough to 
show significant differences in weight 
gains and efficiency of utilization of 
alfalfa.” 

Sheep were the experimental ani- 
mals used. 

Dr. Meyer concluded his remarks 
with this statement: “In general, it 
seems that dehydrated alfalfa with 
highest nutritive value as an energy 
source is that in the bud stage. About 
62 per cent bud alfalfa will produce 
maximum yields of alfalfa in terms of 
energy equivalent as measured by 
weight gains. However, greater yields 
of dry matter were obtained from 50 
per cent bloom alfalfa. It seems that 
the turning point in the advancing 
stage of maturity of dehydrated alfalfa 
is at 10 per cent bloom. After this 
time, the value of dehydrated alfalfa 
as an energy source has decreased to a 
relatively constant level. In all cases it 
seems that lignin is the best chemical 
constituent in alfalfa that can be used 


Fulton Heads Production 
In ADM Alfalfa Division 


Robert C. Fulton has been elevated from 
assistant to head production manager for the 
alfalfa division of Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Minneapolis. His promotion was an- 
nounced by Vice Président Richard G. 
Brierley. 

Mr. Fulton, who will continue to head- 
quarter at Kansas City, has been in the 
assistant slot for 2/2 years. He joined ADM 
in 1953. 

The new appointee is a native of Kansas 
City and attended Westminster College and 
the University of Missouri. Archer's alfalfa 
divisigm-has 36 plants in five states. 


Jehydrators 


Urasture IN THE BAG 


as a reliable means of evaluating alfal- 
fa as an energy source. Crude fiber is 
also a valuable tool to use in evaluat- 
ing alfalfa.” 


Plant Composition 

A very comprehensive report on the 
variations in analyses if different quali- 
ties of dehydrated forages was given. 
Dr. George O. Kohler, head of the 
field crops utilization section at the 
Albany laboratory and a long-time in- 
vestigator in this field, made the re- 
port. 

Dr. Kohler in a more recent report 
to the American Chemical society on 
Sept. 10 of this year stated, “Of the 
forage crops, alfalfa is the prima don- 
na. It can be grown and harvested on 
an efficient basis and can compete ef- 
fectively for high-priced fertile land. 
It fits beautifully into crop rotations. 
It builds the soil. It has high nutrition- 
al value — higher than almost all oth- 
er forages. 

“All of these factors have contribut- 
ed to the fact that when a new and 
superior method of preservation — 
e.g., through dehydration — was de- 
veloped on a commercial scale in the 
1930's, alfalfa took the center of the 
stage. By 1955 this new industry had 
grown to a 50-million-dollar business. 
With modern methods, as evolved 
during the past 20 years, up to 98 per 
cent of the crop can be recovered by 
the dehydrator. By carefully control- 
ling cutting schedules, processing, and 
storage procedures, it is possible to 
market alfalfa meal which is extremely 
rich in protein, minerals, and vitamins. 
Thus the standard grades of dehydrat- 
ed alfalfa meal marketed today are 
guaranteed to contain from 100,000 to 
150,000 units of vitamin A per pound. 
This is over 10 times as much as is 
contained in average alfalfa hays.” 

Vitamin Stability 

Dr. P. A. Thornton, poultry depart- 
ment, Colorado State University, re- 
ported on the “Occurrence and Sta- 
bility of Vitamin E, K,, and Caro- 
tene in Dehydrated and Suncured Al- 


(Concluded on page 40) 
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YES ... when you buy DEHY from an ADA member 
You get the difference in Quality, Research and Service 


ADA Members have 
always sought better 


ways to preserve the 
inherent qualities of their product through bet- 
ter harvesting methods, storage conditions and 


xpert buyers of feed in- 
E gredients exercise the 
utmost in discretion in the 
selection of sources of sup- 


ply when they buy dehy- product additives. ADA Members have more 
crated alfalfa from an ADA than 375,000 tons of inert gas storage facilities. 
Member. 


ADA Members are pledged 
to a code of ethics of the 
highest standards and do 
business under Trade Rules 


Through a continu- 
ing program the Re- 
search Council of ADA encourages and sponsors 
which assures the customer practical research for the production and use of 
of year ’round service based dehydrated alfalfa. 

on the highest ethical stand- 


ards and trading practices. 


The production of a 
higher quality and a 
more easily handled 
product has always been the constant aim of 
ADA Members. Through pelleting, granulating 
and oiling ADA Members have developed a 
product ideal for today’s high powered formula 


feeds — yet easier and more economical to 
handle. 


It pays to Deal with a 
Member of 
AMERICAN DEHYDRATORS ASS'N 


: 


AMERICAN DEHYDRATORS ASSOCIATION 
PASTURE IN THE BA 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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The number of feed companies calling on 
Dawe’s for fortification products is 
increasing daily. People who make the 
feed business their career enjoy dealing 
with a career company. Fortification is 
Dawe’s career. For over thirty years, we 
have specialized in vitamins and other 
feed additives for the feed industry. 

The chances are you, too, would find 
Dawe’s a better source of your fortifica- 
tion requirements, whether they be for 


“individual vitamins, premixes custom- 


Labor 


4800 S. Richmond Street 


FORTIFICATION 
PRODUCTS 


TRIANGLE 


KS? 


\ 


SILENT PARTNERS 


in America’s finest feeds 


blended and packaged to your specifica- 

tions, or comprehensive multiple-vitamin 

fortifiers of Dawe’s own formulation. 
You'll like the fast, personalized service 


from Dawe’s plants at Chicago and _ 
Peoria, Ill., Fort Worth, Tex., Auburn, : 


Wash., and Newaygo, Mich. . . . or from 
fresh warehouse stocks at: Atlanta, Ga., 
Buffalo, N. Y., Columbus, O., Denver, 
Colo., Kansas City, Mo., Madison, Wis., 
Memphis, Tenn., Minneapolis, Minn., 
Roanoke, Va., Stockton, Calif. 


ratories, Inc. 


Chicago 32, Illinois 


FOREIGN OFFICES 


Belgium—13 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp 
Mexico—Sierra Leona 755, Mexico 10, D. F. 


Italy—Corso Magenta 81/83, Milan. 
- Menezvela—Apartado 3050, Caracas 
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ORLD’S OLDEST AND LARGEST SPECIALISTS IN VITAMIN PRODUCTS FOR FEEDS 


=> 
MACO 
FRED HAT 
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Title: Factors Affecting the Response 
of Chicks and Poults to Feed Pelleting. 


Authors: J. B. Allred, L. S. Jensen, 
and James McGinnis (State College of 
Washington). 

Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 36 
(May, 1957) pp. 517-23. 

Digest: Ever since 1937 there have 
been published results of experimental 
work regarding the advantages and 
disadvantages of pelleting feeds for 
chicks and poults. In this paper is 
presented further evidence regarding 
the effect of pelleting on the perform- 


ance of chicks and poults. The effect of — 


adding animal tallow and of varying 
protein content is also noted. Two ex- 
periments were with poults and three 
with chicks. 

“Pelleting the rations improved 
growth rate and feed efficiency of 
both species. 

“A growth response to pelleting 
was obtained, even when the pellets 
were ground to a particle size and den- 
sity similar to the original mash. 

“The pelleting effect of increased 
growth and efficiency was obtained 
whether or not animal fat was added 
to the ration. 

“Rations containing protein levels 
varying from 20 to 24 per cent gave 
the same response to pelleting.” 


Comment: The great interest in this 
paper is in the report that pelleting 
improves both growth and feed effi- 
ciency even though the pellets are 
crumbled or reground. Something 
happens during pelleting which im- 
proves the feed. Just what it is has 
not yet been determined. The authors 
hazard an opinion, saying, “It is con- 
cluded that a large part of the in- 
creased growth and feed efficiency ef- 
fect obtained by pelleting may be due 
to some chemical change, possibly the 
inactivation of a growth inhibitor in 
the ration.” This is in their summary. 

The Dumb Dutchman doesn’t like 
this statement. It will be misread or 
misused by many people. Too many 
will not be careful enough to note the 
use of the phrase “may be due,” and 
will credit the authors with saying it 
“is due.” Such statements often result 
in a useless argument as to the intent 
of meaning. We believe the authors 
are more accurate in another statement 
in their discussion when they say, 
“This finding suggests that some chem- 
ical change which occurs when the ra- 
tion is pelleted accounts for the growth 
stimulation.” 

The Vermont Yankee says that re- 
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FEED NUTRITION DIGEST 


Unusually valuable digests of cur- 
rent nutritional research in terms 
every feed man can understand and 
use. Opinions expressed are those 
of the authors and are not neces- 


C. W. Sievert 


Mr. Sievert is one of the coun- 
try’s best-known and most 
highly respected independ- 
ent feed consultants. 


sarily shared by The Feed Bag. 


Dr. Fairbanks has been a pio- 
neer in animal nutrition re- 
search and is recognized 
widely for his work. 


B. W. Fairbanks 


porting the evidence is the thing — 
why hazard a guess as to why it hap- 


pens that way? 
* * * 


Title: Application of the Protein De- 
pletion-Repletion Technique in Baby 
Pig Feeding Experiments. 

1) A Comparison of Levels and Sources 
of Protein for Baby Pigs. 

Authors: E. R. Peo Jr., V. W. Hays, 
G. C. Ashton, V. C. Speer, C. H. Lin, 
and D. V. Catron (Iowa State Col- 
lege). 

Publication: Journal of Nutrition, Vol. 
62 (August, 1957) pp. 465-74. 
Digest: In comparing the adequacy of 
protein in pig rations, a great deal de- 
pends on the method used. A number 
of methods have been used with lab- 
oratory animals, and in this paper the 
results of using a protein depletion- 
repletion method, previously used with 
rats, is reported as used with pigs. 

Sixty baby pigs were used in two 
experiments using three sources of 
protein and six levels. The pigs were 
from 11 to 15 days old. They were 
fed for one week on Iowa State’s pre- 
starter, and were then put on the ex- 
perimental ration — depletion (no 
protein in the ration) for one week, 
followed by the repletion ration in 
which the protein being studied was 
used. 

“In the first experiment, the pigs 
that were protein repleted with dried 
skimmilk diets showed greater re- 
pletion gains on less feed per pound 
of repletion gain than those repleted 
on soybean oil meal diets with or with- 
out 0.1 per cent DL-methionine. There 
was little difference in the repletion 
gains or in feed utilization by the pigs 
fed the two soybean oil meal diets. 
Less of the methionine-supplemented 
ration was required to produce a 
pound of gain, however, this differ- 
ence was not significant. 


“When six levels of protein were 
tested using dried skimmilk as the 
source of protein, the greatest gains 
were made by the pigs repleted with 
22 per cent protein whereas the least 
gains were made by pigs repleted with 
12 per cent protein. 

“The feed required per pound of 
repletion gain decreased as the levels 
of protein were increased from 12 to 
20 per cent. The decrease was large 
from the 12 per cent to 14 per cent 
protein level and relatively small per 
interval of protein increment there- 


after.” 


2) Effect of Levels of Protein on Re- 
pletion Gains and Blood Serum Com- 
ponents of Baby Pigs. 

Authors: See Above. 

Publication: See Above, pp. 475-88. 
Digest: Thirty-six baby pigs were in- 
dividually- fed six levels of protein 
using dried skimmilk as the source of 
protein, and the effects on repletion 
gains and on certain blood constituents 
were studied. The same pigs were de- 
pleted and repleted twice, the second 
depletion period of one week following 
immediately after the first repletion 
period. The pigs averaged 15.5 days 
old when the experiment was started 
and the experiment comprised a one- 
week preliminary and five-week ex- 
perimental period. 

“Maximum repletion gains and feed 
utilization occurred in the pigs fed 21 
and 18 per cent protein during the 
first and second repletion periods, re- 
spectively. 

“The effects of protein levels on the 
blood components studied were prob- 
ably masked by changes in plasma vol- 
ume. If plasma volumes had been de- 
termined, then it is possible that the 
protein source and levels might have 
had a significant effect on blood com- 
ponents. Of the blood consituents 
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studied, the albumin/globulin ratio ap- 
pears to be the most promising criteri- 
on of the effects of protein depletion 
and repletion and warrants further in- 
vestigation.” 


Comment: We are happy to see this 
work. It may be the basis for a meth- 
od of protein quality comparison that 
is fairly fast and also of value in for- 
mulating feeds. The work thus far 
shows that the method has possibili- 
ties. It also appeals to feed-minded 
folks because the experimental animal 
is the pig, and when we make pig 
feeds we, somehow or other, feel just 
a bit more certain when the test work 
is done with pigs, as compared to small- 
er laboratory animals. The results may 
not be a bit more accurate, yet the pig 
feeder would feel more at home that 
way. 

Of course this opens up the way for 
a lot of other comparisons, and they 
are not cheaply made. The results thus 
far are along the same line as those 
reported by workers in another experi- 
ment station, using gain in weight as 
the criterion, where it was shown that 
the protein of milk was of greater 
value than other proteins studied be- 
cause a lower level could be used and 
yet attain adequate and comparable re- 
sults. 


We like to see this work by Dr. 
Catron and his co-workers. 


Cyanamid Appoints Six, 


Forms a New Division 


Several new appointments within its vari- 
ous divisions have been announced by 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 
The firm also disclosed the formation of a 
new general services division. 

Named general manager of the new divi- 
sion is Henry C. Little, former assistant 
general manager of the phosphates and 
nitrogen division. John W. King was ap- 
pointed Mr. Little's assistant. 

These men have been upped from assist- 
ants to general managers of their divisions: 
Clifford D. Siverd, farm and home, and 
Thomas P. Forbath, engineering and con- 
struction. Raymond M. Nee now will assist 
Mr. Forbath. 

Succeeding Mr. Little in the phosphates 
and nitrogen division is Dr. Jack T. Thurs- 
ton, who has been serving as director of 
laboratories at Cyanamid’s research center 
at Stamford, Conn. 


SPECIAL STUDIES 

A five-week course in sales management 
and marketing conducted at Rutgers Uni- 
versity was completed recently by Louis W. 
Chenault, sales manager at Houston for 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis. The course 
is sponsored yearly by National Sales Execu- 
tives, Inc. 
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—Dehy Data 


(Continued from page 36) 


falfa Meal.” 

His summary stated: “Carotene loss- 
es during storage appeared to occur at 
a constant rate which seemed to be in- 
dependent of the environment. Treat- 
ment with Skellysolve and Santoquin 
appeared to protect carotene for 12 
weeks’ storage under the conditions of 
this experiment. Sealing the meal un- 
der nitrogen during storage gave pro- 
tection for the full 24 weeks. 

“Vitamin E losses during the first 
12 weeks of storage were similar to 
carotene losses. After this time vita- 
min E appeared to be more stable. 
Treatment of alfalfa with antioxidants 
or sealing under nitrogen protected vi- 
tamin E in a manner very similar to 
carotene. 

“In comparison of alfalfa vitamin E 
and carotene content, under the con- 
ditions of this experiment, a high de- 
gree of correlation was shown. This 
suggests the possibility that knowledge 
concerning the level of one vitamin 
may be used to predict the level of 
the other. 

“Vitamin K, stability did not ap- 
pear to be affected during storage un- 
der the conditions mentioned here. 
There were no consistent differences 
in vitamin E, K, or carotene content 
in first and third cutting of dehydrat- 
ed alfalfa meal. Suncured samples con- 
tained a much lower level of all three 
vitamins than that found in dehydrat- 
ed samples.” 


Dr. E. M. Bickhoff of the western 
regional laboratory covered the field 
of estrogens in green forage crops and 
Dr. C. Ray Thompson reviewed the 


work done on saponins in forages. 


Dr. J. K. Holloway of the ento- 
mology research division of the Agri- 
cultural Research service and the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley spoke 
on the “Biological and Chemical Con- 
trol of the Spotted Alfalfa Aphid.” 


Iowa Conference 

We like what Ralph McCall, man- 
ager of cattle feed research for Quaker 
Oats Co., had to say at this very fine 
meeting. 5 

It is understandable under Dehy 
Data why this quote is to our liking: 
“The results of deficiencies of vitamin 
A in the feedlot as well as in the 
breeding herd have been recognized 
for several years. Cattle from drought 
areas — and there is a drought area 


somewhere every year — go into feed- 
lots with vitamin A reserves badly de- 
pleted. Such cattle are like ‘sitting 
ducks’ to ailments like shipping fever, 
scours, rhinotracheitis, and other dis- 
orders. Although vitamin A does not 
prevent such disorders, ample reserves 
of it help build resistance to them. De- 
hydrated alfalfa meal has come to be a 
standard part of many commercial cat- 
tle supplements. 


“The high value of dehy is due not 
only to the carotene content (plant 
source of vitamin A) but also to the 
amount and availability of minerals, 
and the so-called growth factor it 
contains.” 


Severson Named VyLactos 
Sales, Nutrition Head 


Dr. Gary Severson has been appointed 
sales and nutrition director for WyLactos 
Laboratories, Inc., Des Moines. Dr. Sever- 
son as new sales director succeeds the late 
Dean F. Foster, who died recently. 


DR. GARY SEVERSON 


Dr. Severson has been with VyLactos 
since 1954, serving as nutrition director. 
He earned his Ph.D. in biochemistry at 
Iowa State College and has headed the 
chemurgy department at the University of 
Nebraska. 

VyLactos produces dehydrated cane mo- 
lasses, fish solubles, and other ingredients 
for the feed industry. 


Hewitt Bros., Inc., of Locke in Cayuga 
county of New York state has purchased a 
new Jacobson hammer mill. 


DANNEN BUILDS 
A new half-million-bushel grain storage 
building is being built by Dannen Mills, 
Inc., St. Joseph, Mo. The structure, to be 
used for soybean storage, will be completed 
early next month. 
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available in any quantity, for IMMEDIATE shipment at a moment's notice. 


PURE CRYSTALLINE (USP) 

MINERAL STABLE (D, and D; Dry Powders) 
WATER MISCIBLE (Dry Powders in a milk base) 
OIL SOLUBLE (Vegetable oil carriers) 


High or Low potency, refined or crudes, for every Food, Feed and Pharmaceutical use. 


Protocols with all shipments—potency guaranteed. 


All Vitamin D Products Manufactured by 


PHILIPS-ROXANE, rie 


The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Vitamin D 


Trade Mark 


Distributed by NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS COMPANY, INC., through 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, 


170 E. California Street, Pasadena 1, California 600 South Michigan, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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The Vitamin Supermarket for the United States 
The ONLY COMPLETE line of Vitamin D, and D, products with warehouse stocks 
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In three years, an Oklahoma feed 
firm has climbed from 14th to first 
place in tonnage sold in its area. The 
firm is Norman (Okla.) Feed & Seed. 
The enterprising owners are Floyd 
Ellison and Harrison Wages. 

Merchants Ellison and Wages pur- 
chased Norman Feed at 115 S. Porter 


ers. The birds and pigs serve as live 
demonstrations for feed and create 
confidence and added sales in feed and 
supplies for the Oklahoma merchants. 

Partner Wages is chiefly responsible 
for the development of interest in cage 
laying in the geographical territory 
covered by the firm. He has increased 


den seeds, farm and poultry supplies, 
and lawn mowers are stocked. 
Located a half-block south of U. S. 
Highway 77, this busy firm receives 
its line of Purina feeds from Oklahoma 
City, 20 miles north of Norman, by 
truck. A loading dock on the north 
side of the building, two feet in height 


Top Made Possible 
Parlor- Type Innovations 


st. in February, 1954, when sales in 
tonnage of feed rated the firm 14th in 
the area. Today the volume racked up 
by the partners rates the firm first. 

Harrison Wages believes in earning 
his wages. His efforts in this direction 
are seen in the big parlor he put up on 
his farm to demonstrate feed per- 
formance. 

Co-Manager Wages erected his pig 
parlor Nov. 22, 1956. The house is 22 
by 30 feet on a concrete slab that 
slopes a half-inch to the foot. It has 
a roof, a self-waterer, and self-feeder. 

The pig parlor is on a five-acre farm 
owned by Harrison Wages and located 
five miles east of Norman on state 
highway 9. On Jan. 22, 1957, a field 
day was held and feeders and the pub- 
lic were invited from the 25-mile ra- 
dius trade area covered by Norman 
Feed & Seed. 

“The response was excellent,” re- 
ported Mr. Wages, “and great interest 
was shown in the condition and weight 
gain of the pigs. We plan to put on 
this event again.” 

The Wages farm has 1,000 cage lay- 


INTRODUCING the pig parlor technique 
to its trading area is proving profitable 
for Norman (Okla.) Feed & Seed, 


one of whose parlors is shown here. 


By FRIEDA & SAM HYATT 


the number of cage houses in the re- 
gion from two to 23. A farmer all his 
life, Harrison Wages has a keen inter- 
est and liking for everything concern- 
ing a farm. 

Norman Feed & Seed helps sponsor 
the Cleveland County fair, held each 


year at Norman. Mr. Wages works at. 


the grounds with the persons putting 
on the fair. He served as superintend- 
ent of the chicken division at the fair 
last year. 

Merchant Wages will at any time he 
is called help a farmer in the field who 
needs him. A Ford station wagon is 
used for this purpose. Problems of dis- 
ease, feeding, and management are di- 
agnosed and advice given by this ex- 
perienced poultry and livestock man. 

With both partners ever alert to 
waiting on customers and taking care 
of their needs — in orders or in ad- 
vice that is 100 per cent practical — 
the volume in sales and profits began 
to surge as soon as these two men be- 
gan operation of Norman Feed & Seed. 
There had been a feed business at the 
same site for 15 years before the pres- 
ent owners’ entry into the field. 

In the frame building, 60 by 80 feet, 
a complete line of feeds, field and gar- 


HARRISON WAGES 
A climb but no escalator clause. 


and five feet wide, permits loading di- 
rectly into the building. Orders can 
be handled for customers in the same 
manner, a truck at a time. 

Deliveries are made within a 50- 
mile radius. Used for deliveries are a 
two-ton Chevrolet truck and a one-ton 
Ford pickup. Each Monday the trucks 
go east. On Tuesday, deliveries are 
made south of Norman. On Saturday, 
the west side is covered. Throughout 
the week, deliveries are made between 
these three established routes. The 
firm has a standing delivery order for 
a truck-load of feed each Saturday for 
five poultrymen. The order is divided 
among the five accounts. Henry Witt 
is in charge of deliveries. 

“I don’t know what we would do 
without the help of Mrs. Wages and 
Mrs. Ellison,” explained Merchant 
Wages. “They assist us in keeping the 
books and waiting on customers. In 
this business there are many customers 
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Costs Less To 
Feed Than M 
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Hammer Mill Has Fans’ 
At This Southern Plant 


By BRUCE W. SMITH —_ at modest cost and have done a 
ine job for us.” 
The best equipment for the job they 

The heavy-duty hammer mill at a have to do is a rule with Mr. McRee 
Gulf South feed mill is located almost and Bob Pierce. To lay out their cus- 
out-of-doors, a feature which enables tom plant, now two years old, they 
its owner to keep it operating at top went to Prater and worked with James 
capacity practically all of the time. C. Wilson, southern sales engineer for 
The grinder is situated in an open pit the Chicago concern. The result is a 
between the mill building and the highly profitable custom feed mill, one 
firm’s truck dump and has an over- of many new custom installations in 
head shelter against bad weather. the Gulf South. 

This unique layout is at McRee Outside McRee Feed Mill is tank 
Feed Mill, Grenada, Miss., a trading storage for molasses and a 90-foot-long 
center of 7,500 population located mid- blower pipe atop the mill structure. 
way between Jackson, Miss.,and Mem- Molasses is an important addition to 
phis, Tenn. Henry McRee (see cut) feed mixes in the Grenada area be- 
owns the company and A. J. (Bob) cause dairying is popular in the sec- 
Pierce (also shown) is his chief as- tion of northern Mississippi which 


sistant. McRee serves. 
“Our customers get a_regular the- BOB PIERCE, HENRY MC REE 
ater-like view of our grinding opera- AND THEIR MILL (BELOW). 


tion and they really enjoy watching 
it,” Henry, McRee stated. “A drag 
feeder carries the ear corn or other 
grain right from the truck dump to 
the hammer mill in full view of the 
customers.” 

The housing which protects the 
truck dump and grinder from the ele- 
ments is a Butler steel structure. Mc- 
Ree Feed Mill operates two Blue 
Streak mills, a 75-horsepower and a 
30-horsepower model. 


“In fact, livestock farming is highly 
diversified in this section,” Henry Mc- 
Ree explained. “In addition to dairy- 
ing, there is substantial poultry rais- 
ing, beef cattle production, and swine 
raising.” 

To capture as much of this growing 
trade as possible, Henry McRee has 
evolved an effective outside selling 
program which he and Mr. Pierce pur- 
sue. Mr. McRee’s background as a 
feed and lumber dealer at Eupora, 
Other equipment at the custom Miss., has proved helpful to him in 
plant includes Minneapolis- Moline working out this on-the-farm sales 
corn shellers, a Wenger molasses mix- technique. 
er, and two two-ton Blue Streak mix- His grinder is outside so his custom- 
ers. The drag feeder connecting the ers can see it because Henry McRee 
truck dump and grinder is a Prater 16- wants his farmer friends to understand 
footer. the importance of carefully prepared 

“We make good use of our Butler custom mixes. At Grenada, Miss., this 
storage tanks,” Mr. McRee explained. alert southerner is building for the fu- 
“They permit safe storage of any com- ture through service in the present. 


i 
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RESULTS in the feedlot and dairy barn continue 
to show that PROCADIAN® Urea is an excel- 
lent, economical source of protein for cattle 
which provides extra benefits by improving 
roughage digestion. 

Concentrated PROCADIAN Urea is always 
available—fresh, free-flowing, and packed in 
moisture-resistant bags. It is ideal for formulat- 
ing complete feeds and concentrates. 


ADVERTISED as an ingredient in your high-qual- 
ity feeds by Nitrogen Division, PROCADIAN 
Urea is known to cattlemen, dairymen and 
ranchers everywhere. When they “look for urea 


on the tag”’, it pays you to have PROCADIAN 
Urea in your feed. 


DIVISION 


& Dye Corporation 


P.O. Box 166, 0: Bellevue 1464 
P.O: Box 98, } on, Ohio Ironton 8-4366 
6060 College Indianapolis 20, Ind. Clifford 5-5443 

Gibson 2-4040 


alamazoo, Mich. Kalamazoo 5-8676 
‘ Bmery St., San Francisco 4, Cal. Yukon 2-6840 
St., N.E., Atlanta 3, Ga. Jackson 2-7805 
Brvais St., Columbia 1, S.C. Columbia 3-6676 
rawer 131, Hopewell, Va. Cedar 9-6301 
. Snelling Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. Midway 5-2864 
99 West 6th St., Los Angeles 5, Cal. Dunkirk 8-3201 
6 West Martin St., Raleigh, N.C. Temple 3-2801 
1929-B South 3rd St., Memphis 9, Tenn. Whitehall 8-2692 
40 Rector St., New York 6, N.Y. Hanover 2-7300 
Export Sales Office, New York 6, N.Y. Hanover 2-7300 


Feed Mixture 
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REDUCE LOSSES 
DURING CRITICAL DAYS 
FOLLOWING SHIPMENT! 


Recommend STRESS COVERAGE 350 for the first 30 days followed by 
Standard Coverage 70 to market 


In the next two or three months, cattle by the hun- 
dreds of thousands will be arriving on farms and 
in commercial feed lots. 


This year — you can recommend a program which 
will give your customers who are feeding out cattle 
a far better chance to get the low-cost gains that 
mean better returns. 


Those first 30 days following shipment are the 
critical ones! Newly-arrived cattle are often in 
poor condition as a result of shipping. Unloading 
and sorting add new stresses. Changes in surround- 
ings or in temperature — and new feeds and feed- 
ing methods — add still more stresses. 


Under these stresses, cattle are subject to respir- 
atory infections (rhinotracheitis-shipping fever 
complex) and foot rot. Animals affected by any of 
these clinical diseases, are also subject to secondary 
bacterial infections which are often more damag- 
ing to cattle than the primary disease. Sub-clinical, 
or invisible, diseases are also ready to take over 
and sap an animal’s vigor. 


To minimize losses from these stresses and diseases 
—which are a potential threat on every feed lot 
and farm — cattle need something extra as soon 
as they’re unloaded. They need high level protec- 
tion for at least 30 days to get them over the stress 
and disease period and on full feed quickly. They 
need it to achieve their full growth potential every 
day they’re on feed! 


That’s the program you can recommend today — 
with Cyanamid’s STRESS COVERAGE 350. 
Advise your customers to reduce the chances of 
respiratory infections and foot rot by feeding ani- 
mals — for the first 30 days following arrival — 
your good cattle feeds that provide each animal 
with an intake of 350 milligrams of AUREO- 
MYCIN Chlortetracycline per head per day. After 
the 30-day period, recommend that cattle be con- 
tinued all the way to market on feeds that provide 
70 milligrams of AUREOMYCIN Chlortetracy- 
cline per head per day. ' 


. Remember — when you use AUREOMYCIN in 
your cattle feeds in the recommended amounts your 
feed tags can contain specific claims for the clinical 
diseases named above. ANIMAL FEED DEPARTMENT, 


FARM AND HOME DIVISION, AMERICAN CYANAMID 
COMPANY, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK. 
REOMYC] 
.--for thrifty gains in cattle. 
MLORTETRACYCLINE 
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who prefer to have a woman wait on 
them. We have a reliable ‘staff’ to 
talk poultry problems, garden, and 
lawn needs. It adds up to a sizable part 
~ of our volume during the year.” 

The concerted efforts of the five 
employes is reflected in sales of 225 
tons of feed a month with poultry feed 
the most popular. 

The 30 by 60-foot salesroom is 
stocked with such sidelines as poultry 
grit, Morton salts, Dr. Le Gear and 
Purina medicinals, insecticides, field 
and garden seeds, poultry supplies, 
farm supplies, fertilizer, and lawn 
mowers. 

Norman Feed & Seed holds meet- 
ings twice a month for its customers. 

Feed Merchant Wages stated, “We 
find this an excellent sales-builder. 
Down-to-earth information that helps 
the poultryman and the farmer is wel- 
comed by men who earn their living 
this way. We are careful to give talks 
and show films that have this one goal 
in mind. Our suppliers are dependable 
along this line.” 

This central Oklahoma firm offers 
credit terms of 30 days net and has 
built up sales of this type to where 
half the gross volume is on this ar- 
rangement. 

Store hours are 7:30 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
A 25-mile radius area is served. A full 
line of garden and lawn supplies and 
bulk grain and seeds adds to the mer- 
chandise line of the firm. Live feeding 
demonstrations with poultry, rabbits, 
and livestock keep the name of Nor- 
man Feed & Seed favorable in the 
minds of the agricultural population 
of this 30,000-citizen town, which is 
the home of the University of Okla- 
homa. Permanent residents, coupled 
with the personnel at the naval air 
training center at Norman, create a 
market for various feeds and sidelines. 

At the rear of the salesroom is the 
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WAGES earns a salary at this 
progressive Norman (Okla.) feed 
concern and there's no double-talk 
involved in the phrase; Harrison Wages 
is co-owner with Floyd Ellison of the 
company. Aggressive promotional 
activities have scored heavily with 
prospects and customers of the pair. 


office which measures approximately 
10 by 12 feet. To the right of the of- 
fice is the large warehouse and on the 
left of the office is another storage 
area. 

These hard-working Oklahomans 
believe in keeping their firm name be- 
fore feeders. The outside of the build- 
ing is kept painted. The firm name is 
lettered plainly on the building and 
field service wagon. Parking is pro- 
vided in front and on the north side 
of the building. 

“Advertising for us is practical,” ob- 
served Mr. Wages, “in the form of 
advertisements in the Norman Tran- 
script, ads at the Cleveland County 
fair, on radio station KNOR, and on 
billboards.” 

Feeder meetings, feeding demonstra- 
tions, and wise business management 
have boosted Norman (Okla.) Feed & 
Seed to the top rung of the tonnage 
ladder. Partners Floyd Ellison and 
Harrison Wages justly may be proud 
of their achievements of the last three 
years. 


Name Dr. Chang to Head 
Whitmoyer Laboratory 


Appointment of Dr. Timothy S. Chang 
to head its bacteriological research labora- 
tory has been announced by Whitmoyer 
Laboratories, Inc., Myerstown, Pa. Dr. 
Chang is a native of China and graduated 
from a university there. 

He earned his doctorate at Ohio State 
University. His fields are poultry pathology 
and bacteriology. Dr. Chang will do re- 
search and development work for Whit- 
moyer. 


Maryland’s Dr. Romoser 


Joins Monsanto Nov. | 


Dr. G. Lynn Romoser has been appoint- 
ed to the development department staff in 
the organic chemicals division of Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis. Dr. Romoser’s 
appointment is effective Nov. 1. 


A well-known industry poultry authority 
and speaker, Dr. Romoser has been assist- 
ant professor of nutrition in the University 
of Maryland’s poultry department since 
1953. He earned his doctorate and preced- 
ing degrees at Maryland. 

At Monsanto, Dr. Romoser is expected 
to extend and strengthen contacts with uni- 
versity and feed industry research groups 
on use of Monsanto chemical products. Dr. 
Romoser is a member of several professional 
societies. 


Pillsbury Reports Great 
Building Expectations 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., expects to invest at 
least 414 million dollars in plant moderni- 
zation in fiscal 1958, spokesmen have re- 
ported. In addition to the modernization 
program, the firm will build new plants at 
East Greenville, Pa., and New Albany, Ind. 

President Paul S. Gerot commented, 
“The first three months of fiscal 1958 pre- 
sent an encouraging picture. Although Au- 
gust figures are not yet official, our data 
for the first quarter indicate that we are 
ahead of our position a year ago on both 
sales and revenue.” 

Executive Vice President Dean McNeal 
said Pillsbury’s formula feed division showed 
a significant tonnage increase last year. He 
added that the feed ingredients merchandis- 
ing division turned in its best volume year 
in history during fiscal 1957. 


Farmers’ Exchange, a Boscobel (Wis.) con- 
cern, has purchased a new Blue Streak 
mixer. 


RENFREW IN CHAIR 
Dr. Malcolm M. Renfrew recently was 
named chairman-elect of the American 
Chemical society's chemical marketing and 
economics division. Dr. Renfrew is research 
director for Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., 
Buffalo. 
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PURINA CHOWS PLRiNg UA SE; 


Honeggers’ are pleased to announce a new, 
profit-making laying feed that can help your 
customers: 

Extend period of high egg production 

Improve normal egg production 

Improve feed efficiency 

Improve fertility 


Improve egg production and feed effi- 

ciency in presence of disease and at times 

of stress 
Practically anyone who produces eggs will be 
interested in getting HEP — Honnegers’ Extra 
Production Laying Feeds. Farmers are seeing 
and hearing plenty about it now through farm 
magazines, billboards, radio, television and 
literature. This new product and these sales 
aids can mean new business for you. . . with 


the Honegger Franchise. Write today for full 
details. 


HONEGGERS' & CO., INC., FAIRBURY, ILL. 
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New Midwest Assignment 
For Woods of Sedberry 


New representative in the Midwest for 
J. B. Sedberry, Inc., is John J. Woods. 
Vice President H. Z. Smith said Mr. Woods 
will headquarter in central Illinois for the 
Franklin, Tenn., firm. 

Mr. Woods, who has chalked up more 
than two cecades of sales experience in the 


JOHN WOODS 


Midwest, served three years with Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa., prior to 
his new assignment. He also was with Dixie 
Machinery Mfg. Co. 

For many years, Mr. Woods operated 
John J. Woods & Sons Co. as a Sedberry 
representative in Kansas City. He now will 
handle Sedberry’s line of Jay Bee hammer 
mills, mixers, and other mill equipment. 


Bids Basis for Sale of 
Out-of-Condition Corn 


Out-of-condition corn owned by Com- 
modity Credit Corp. now will be sold on 
a competitive bid basis rather than on a 
“formula price” basis, government spokes- 
men have announced. The competitive bids 
have proved effective in trials in Minne- 
sota, Michigan, and Ohio. 

The bid system is being put into effect 
for all states where CCC corn is stored lo- 
cally in government-owned bins. State Agri- 
cultural Stabilization & Conservation offices 
will announce sales dates and conditions. 

Local market prices or applicable ter- 
minal market prices adjusted to storage 
points were involved in the “formula price” 
sales method. 


Endorse New Barley Type 


For Release in Kansas 


A new barley variety, Mo. B-475, re- 
leased in Missouri three years ago, has been 
approved for release to farmers in Kansas. 
Endorsement of the barley for Kansas farms 
was announced by Glenn H. Beck, director 
of the state experiment station. 

The variety was selected from a cross of 
Admire with Missouri Early Beardless and 
is similar to Reno. However, Mr. Beck said 
Mo. B-475 is superior to Reno in test 
weight, straw strength, and resistance to 


loose smut. 


ROWE SALES CHIEF 
Charles A. Rowe has been named to man- 
age sales for the Merchen feeder depart- 
ment of Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., Belleville, 
N. J. Mr. Rowe has been with the firm for 
18 years. 
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Coming Events 


California Animal Industry Conference, Memorial Auditorium, 


Fresno Oct. 21-22 
tlie Formula Feed Conference, Oklahoma A & M College, 

Stillwater Oct. 24-25 
Cornell Nutrition Conference, Statler Hotel, Buffalo 00... Oct. 30-Nov. 1 
Illinois Cattle Feeders’ Day, University of Illinois, Urbama ccccccccccocnencomom Nov. 1 
Florida Nutrition Conference, University of Florida, Gainesville .............. Nov. 7-8 
Illinois Feed Association, Armory, Springfield Nov. 13-14 
Tennessee Feed Manufacturers Association, 

Peabody Hotel, Memphis Nov. 17-18 


Midwest Production School, Municipal Auditorium, Kansas City ....... Nov. 20-22 


North Carolina Feed Manufacturers Association, 
Cruise to Bahamas Nov. 22-27 


Western Grain & Feed Association, Hotel Fort Des Moines, 
Des Moines Nov. 25-26 


North Carolina Nutrition Conference, 


North Carolina State College, Raleigh Dec. 5-6 
1958 
Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers Association, Claypool Hotel, 

Indianapolis Jan. 19-21 
Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers Association, Commodore Perry Hotel, 

Toledo Feb. 23-25 
Colorado Grain, Milling & Feed Dealers Association, 

Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver Feb. 23-25 
Virginia Nutrition School, Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke Feb. 25-26 
Distillers Feed Conference, Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati ................. March 12 
Maryland Nutrition Conference, Shoreham Hotel, 

Washington, D. C. March 20-21 


Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers Association, 


Sheraton-French Lick Hotel, French Lick June 2-3 
Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants, Whiteface Inn, 
Whiteface, N. Y. June 9-10 
49 
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Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Association, Broadview Hotel, Wichita ...... May 1-3 
American Feed Manufacturers Association, Morrison Hotel, Chicago... May 21-23 
Central Retail Feed Association, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee . June 2-3 


Despite a serious financial setback, 
the Lindsey brothers of Tifton, Ga., 
rebuilt their feed business into one 
that is continuing to advance and com- 
mand a large share of the Peach state’s 
feed market. 

John T. and James R. Lindsey are 
partners in Tifton Feed & Milling Co., 
located on highway 82 in south central 
Georgia. 

The first real test of their fortitude 
come in 1952, just three years after 
the Lindsey brothers bought the busi- 
ness and plant from Eugene Dorminey. 


By BEN FARNHAM 


on the cob, and machinery for husk- 
ing, shelling, and baling husks. In 
1955, a sprinkler system was installed 
throughout the buildings, cutting 
down the fire hazard and also the in- 
surance rates. In 1956, a 5,000-bushel 
grain storage unit was completed, in- 
creasing the total storage capacity to 
8,000 bushels. 


There also is a storage tank which 
holds 7,500 gallons of molasses and 
the necessary pumps and pipes to 


following in that order. 

Tifton, county seat of Tift county, 
is located in south central Georgia on 
paved U. S. Highways 41, 319, 82, 
and state highway 125. Both Tifton 
and Tift county were named after 
Capt. H. H. Tift, a Connecticut 
lumberman, who founded them in 
1872. Tifton was incorporated as a 
city in 1890. Population inside the city 
limits is 6,800. Greater Tifton has 
13,500 residents. 

Agriculture, well diversified, is the 
most important industry in the county. 


Turning Adversity to Prosperity 


Rebels Bounce Back 


A fire destroyed the wooden buildings 
and nearly wiped them out. 

The only building left was the 12 
by 20-foot office. The brothers didn’t 
have fire insurance and had decided to 
carry the risk themselves and take all 
possible precautions to avoid a fire. It 
was a gamble they lost. 

Tifton Feed & Milling Co. contin- 
ued to do business from the office and 
made arrangements to use milling ma- 
chinery in another part of the city. It 
was a difficult situation, and in addi- 
tion, a new plant had to be built. 

As soon as the debris was cleared, 
Tifton Feed & Milling Co. started 
construction of a new mill and ware- 
houe, 40 by 100 feet, using a steel 
frame and galvanized, corrugated me- 
tal siding. This type of construction is 
highly satisfactory for a mill in the 
South where little or no heat is needed 
in the winter months. It also is fire- 
proof, an important feature particular- 
ly at that time to the Lindsey brothers. 

Mill machinery was installed accord- 
ing to a careful plan to make the flow 
of grain easy and to save labor in 
handling. Wherever possible moving 
operations are done mechanically. 

When the main building was com- 
pleted, Tifton Feed & Milling Co. add- 
ed a section to the back, 20 by 60 feet, 
with a loading platform running the 
entire length. A spur track of the At- 
lantic Coast railroad runs along the 
platform. On the front of the main 
building there is a covered loading 
platform for trucks. 

In 1954, a new building, 50 by 100 
feet, was erected to be used as a shell- 
ing plant. It has bins for storing corn 
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PERSEVERENCE 

in turning away 
adversity is the main 
reason these two 
Georgia brothers 
are successful in the 
feed business today. 
John and James 
Lindsey encountered 
a series of obstacles 
which might have 
discouraged less 
hardy individuals 

and overcame each 
roadblock in turn. 
Today their Tifton 
Feed & Milling Co. 


is thriving. 


move it from the tank trucks and to 
the mixer. 

Mill equipment includes: 

Jay Bee hammer mill 

Two Kelly Duplex 1/y-ton mixers 

Kelly Duplex corn cracker 

Corn sheller 

Molasses mixer 

Automatic baler for corn husks 

Tifton Feed & Milling Co. handles 
the Ful-O-Pep line of feeds, and uses 
Ful-O-Pep poultry concentrates and 
hog supplements in its own Tifts brand 
feeds. 

Sidelines include fertilizers, seed 
corn, poultry grit, shells, and other 
miscellaneous supplies. Custom grind- 
ing and mixing is a profitable activity 
and helps boost sales volume to $225,- 
000 a year. 

Hog feeds lead in sales, with poul- 
try, beef cattle, and dairy cattle feeds 


In fact, Tift county claims to be the 
most diversified farming section of the 
South, attributed in part to its splen- 
did soil which makes it the plant-pro- 
ducing center of the United States. 
Crops include tobacco, peanuts, cot- 
ton, pecans, corn, potatoes, sugar cane, 
watermelons, cantaloupes, tomatoes, 
and small vegetables. With the addi- 
tion of livestock, poultry, and bees, the 
agriculture program is well rounded 
and generally is enjoying prosperity. 

The forests provide lumber and 
pulpwood to be processed and for the 
manufacture of turpentine and rosin. 
Other industries are packing houses, 
cotton mills, peanut-processing plants, 
cotton gins, cotton oils, fertilizers, grist 
mills, bottling plants, and many others. 
Tifton has a well-balanced industrial 
development. 

Tifton has two great assets: Abra- 
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free-flowing 


Eastman’s new Tenox BHT-Agricul- 
tural Grade has been especially de- 
veloped to meet the needs of feed 
manufacturers. This new form of 
Tenox BHT is supplied as a free- 
flowing, non-dusting powder, in a 
particle size comparable to that of 
other feed components. It blends 
rapidly and homogeneously in mix- 
ing operations, and does not sepa- 
rate during handling or storage. 
Although Eastman has had many 
years of experience in food antioxi- 
dants, we did not rely on this alone 


in developing Tenox BHT-Agricul- 


tural Grade. We talked to feed manu- 
facturers, asking them about their 
storage problems...their blending 
machinery and methods...their 
preference in particle size. Only then 
did we complete the development 
work on Tenox BHT-Agricultural 
Grade, giving it the free-flowing, 
non-dusting, non-caking character- 
istics manufacturers wanted. 

When you add Tenox BHT-Agri- 
cultural Grade to your feeds, you pro- 
tect their sensitive vitamin content. 


the antioxidant 


easy blending 


At the same time, you help poultry- 
men improve pigmentation and 
guard their flocks against deficiency 
diseases such as encephalomalacia. 

Since this form of Tenox BHT is 
new, be sure you specify “Agricul- 
tural Grade” when ordering. For 
additional information concerning 
Tenox BHT-Agricultural Grade, 
and how you can use it in the feeds 
you make, write to EASTMAN 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., subsidi- 
ary of Eastman Kodak Company, 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 


SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tennessee; New York City, 260 Madison Avenue; Framingham, 
Massachusetts, 65 Concord Street; Cincinnati, 1813 Carew Tower; Cleveland, 13212 Shaker Square; Chicago, 360 North Michigan Avenue; St. Louis, 
10 South Brentwood Boulevard; Houston, 1300 Main Street. West Coast: Wilson Meyer Co., San Francisco, 333 Montgomery Street; Los 
Angeles, 4800 District Boulevard; Portland, 520 Southwest Sixth Avenue; Salt Lake City, 73 South Main Street; Seattle, 821 Second Avenue. 
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ham Baldwin Agricultural College and 
the adjoining Georgia coastal plain ex- 
periment station with 2,000 acres of 
land. Coastal Bermuda grass and Dixie- 
18 hybrid corn were developed at the 
experiment station. A regional library 
on the college campus serves five 
counties in south Georgia. 

Tifton Feed & Milling Co. delivers 
one or more ton loads anywhere with- 
in the 25-mile radius they serve at any 
time. It does not run regular schedules 
for deliveries. 

Rolling stock includes an Interna- 
tional 1-ton platform stake truck 
which will haul six tons, a Ford 1- 
ton platform stake truck which will 
haul six tons, a Ford 1'4-ton platform 
stake with dump equipment, a General 
Motors two-ton dump, and a Stude- 
baker one-ton platform stake. 

Twenty-five per cent of sales are on 
a 30-day credit basis. Unpaid accounts 
are contacted personally up to a year 
and then turned over to a collector. 

There are nine employes: Mrs. T. J. 
Slappey, a sister, who is bookkeeper, 
and Arnold Stone, Cliff Thompson, 
Chester Weatherington, Guy Nolan, 
Sam Brady, J. D. McGill, Edgar Walk- 
er, and Edward Goddard. 

Tifton Feed & Milling Co. adver- 
tises in the local newspaper, over ra- 
dio, on billboards, and by direct mail. 
Both brothers devote as much time as 
they can to personal contacts. They ar- 
range hog demonstrations with a nu- 
tritionist from their feed supplier as 
speaker. At the mill, they maintain 
two livestock pens and demonstrate in 
actual practice the comparative values 
of different feeds. 

John Lindsey, a graduate of the 
University of Georgia and a teacher of 
vocational agriculture for 10 years, is 
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the firm’s consultant on livestock dis- 
eases and gives freely of his knowl- 
edge. 

“We try to please people if they 
are anywhere reasonable,” explained 
John Lindsey. 

That sounds like a simple formula 
on which to build a successful busi- 
ness, but it works. The Lindseys have 
pleasing personalities, trained minds, a 
flair for business management, and the 
will power to carry on regardless of 
difficulties. 

“We try to contact everybody per- 
sonally as often as we can, and help 
them when we can, but I suppose 
what basically is most important is 
that we believe in honest dealings,” 
John Lindsey said. 

Organizations include the Farm Bu- 
reau, Future Farmers of America, 4-H 
clubs, the Tifton chamber of com- 
merce, junior chamber of commerce in 
which James Lindsey is active, and 
Kiwanis of which John is a member 
of the executive committee. 

The Lindsey brothers also operate a 
small farm on which they raise hogs, 
cattle, and broilers. Broiler capacity is 
6,500 birds. Employe Arnold Stone 
lives on the farm and cares for the 
livestock. 

The whole southeastern section of 
the United States is on the move. The 
population is increasing and business 
is booming. 

John Lindsey commented, “Condi- 
tions for the future look good to me. 
Right now low meat prices have 
stopped interest in raising beef cattle, 
but raising of poultry and hogs is in- 
creasing all the time. More acreage is 
being planted to corn each year, which 
should mean more business for our 
corn-processing machinery. Everything 


DESPITE a severe financial setback, 
the owners of this Tifton (Ga.) 
feed mill demonstrated tenacity and 
aggressiveness in coming back 
successfully to capture a substantial 
share of the feed business in their 
section of the Peach state. 


Adversity never halted them. 


considered, I see no reason why we 
shouldn't keep right on growing.” 

Optimism prevails at Tifton (Ga.) 
Feed & Milling Co., owned and oper- 
ated by the Lindsey brothers, John 
and James, who are continuing to ad- 
vance in the feed business, despite the 
major setback when fire destroyed the 
buildings and equipment. 


Suggest Fish Scales for 
Use in Animal Feed 


It’s okay to use fish scales in making ani- 
mal feed. This was reported last month by 
Dr. Gideon E. Livingston before the 132nd 
national meeting of the American Chemical 
society, held in New York City. 

Fish scales are a serious waste disposal 
problem, according to the Massachusetts ex- 
periment station scientist. Dr. Livingston 
said scales washed away after removal in 
fish-filleting operations often settle in the 
bottom of a harbor, causing pollution and 
other problems. 

Recent Massachusetts tests have shown 
that scales, when used in the proper ratio, 
do not decrease the nutritional value of 
feed nor produce adverse effects on animal 
growth. Dr. Livingston suggested using the 
scales in meal made from other fish wastes. 


Tripled Output Planned 
By Merck at St. Louis 


Merck & Co., Inc., is expanding its nu- 
trients blending plant for its St. Louis divi- 
sion. The expansion is expected to triple its 
present carrier supplement output for poul- 
try and swine feeds. 

Custom mixing facilities are being ex- 
panded and modernized. New storage silos 
are being built and auxiliary crushers and 
new holding hoppers added. Stainless steel 
equipment will be used to blend water- 
dispersible supplements. 

Doubled manufacturing area will provide 
ample storage space for finished products 
and raw materials. Merck expects the plant 
to be in full operation next spring. 


The Cooperative Elevator at Delavan, IIl., 
has purchased a new Blue Streak hammer 
mill, three-ton mixer, and screw conveyor. 


NULAID MOVE 
Headquarters and general offices of Poul- 
try Producers of Central California have 
been moved to newly-constructed facilities at 
2700 Merced st., San Leandro, Calif. The 
organization had had its headquarters at 
San Francisco for 41 years. 
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YOUR FUT U RE is tosy—as Shelly can foretell 


—when you stock products that are proven money-makers. Like Shellbuilder. ' 


Shellbuilder is pure crushed reef oyster shell. Just the thing to increase egg production 


Shellbuilder 


Shellbuilder Company 
Melrose Bldg. * Houston, Texas 


and build repeat business. Send us your order today. 


oe 
§ 
— 
Territories open for qualified brokers. 
A 
: 
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Purina Licks High-Fat 
Problem in Pellets 


A significant new high-fat broiler pellet 
is now being produced and distributed on a 
nationwide basis by Ralston Purina Co. The 
firm disclosed details of its new eight per 
cent minimum fat hard pellet at a press 
session at its Grays Summit, Mo., research 
farm in mid-September. 

Prior to Purina’s announcement of its 
new broiler pellet, feed manufacturers had 
experienced major difficulties in turning out 
a high-fat pellet which would not crumble 
easily. President Ray E. Rowland of the 
St. Louis company explained that new for- 
mulas and manufacturing processes have 
made possible the product containing a 
minimum eight per cent (and up to 16 per 
cent) fat. 

Mr. Rowland termed the new pellet sym- 
bolic of “the outstanding progress in animal 
nutrition made in our generation.” In the 
past, he said, the changeover from mash to 
pelleted feeds for broilers was a major ad- 
vancement. Now the new high-fat, high-en- 
ergy pellet is still another significant step, 
according to Mr. Rowland. 

Purina’s new feed was on sale to broiler 
producers on Sept. 23 and is now being 
made in every major broiler area. Eventually 
the company probably will add the new pel- 
let to the line it manufactures at each of its 
plants. At present, the high-fat pellet is 
sold everywhere but made in only seven 


of Purina’s U. S. mills. 


In dollars-and-cents terms, Purina ex- 
plained, its new pellet should make possible 
commercial production of a pound of chick- 
en meat on less than two pounds of feed 
during a substantial part of the year. Poul- 
try researcher Dr. J. R. Milligan, who super- 
vised much of the testing done with the 
new pellet, explained that a typical saving 
using the new pellet would be some $1,133 
to $2,157 per year on 100,000 birds sold on 


RAY E. ROWLAND 
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DR. J. R. MILLIGAN 


a 20-cent market. On the 16-cent market 
which existed on Sept. 20, the day the 
product was announced, a saving of $8.40 
per ton of feed would have been possible 
by the producer, even though new pellets 
cost about $6 more a ton than the previous 
Purina product. 

Purina’s research vice president, Dr. Ro- 
land M. Bethke, noted that animal fats will 
be used exclusively in the new feed, accord- 
ing to present plans. Dr. Bethke underlined 
Purina’s longtime interest in nutrition re- 
search in saying, “Our company is more 
firm than ever in its belief that research on 
the part of government and industry is es- 
sential to a still more efficient and prosper- 
ous animal agriculture.” 

Dr. Harold L. Wilcke, assistant director 
of research, traced nutritional advancements 
of the feed industry since 1922 in a lively 
graphic presentation. J. D. Sykes, vice 
president in charge of public relations, mod- 
erated the two-hour session, which wound 
up with a visit to houses containing several 
thousand broilers on Purina’s new high-fat 


pellet. — B.W.S. : 


PENB Plans to Establish 
A Fund-Raising Council 


The proposed establishment of-a national 
egg council has been endorsed by the Poul- 
try & Egg National board. The council 
would be the egg industry's sole fund-rais- 
ing agency for PENB. 

The PENB egg adivsory committee rec- 
ommended that the American Poultry & 
Hatchery federation be encouraged in its 
plans to set up the council. The advisory 
committee recommendation has been accept- 
ed by the PENB executive committee. 

The executive body also accepted a rec- 


ommendation of the advisory group that a 
more aggressive fund-raising campaign be 
conducted immediately. The proposals re- 
sulted from a recent meeting of leaders of 
the poultry and egg industries. 

Herbert Beyers, PENB president, urged 
the egg industry to continue investing in 
PENB without interruption until the coun- 
cil is formed. Dr. J. C. Huttar, chairman 
of the egg advisory committee, presided at 
the industry meeting. 


Pfizer Tube-Squeezer Is 
For Mastitis Treatment 


A new applicator for its Terramycin ani- 
mal formula for mastitis has been developed 
by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. The device fits 
tubes containing the treatment, enabling 
herd owners to flatten the tube with one 
squeeze. 

Only one hand is required to operate 
the applicator, Pfizer said. The squeezer is 
being made available without charge to pur- 
chasers of a 12-tube box of the mastitis 
formula. 


Rats May Be Carriers of 
Pig Crooked Snout Ill 


Government studies indicate that rats may 
carry atrophic rhinitis, a swine disease. The 
illness, dubbed “crooked snout,” affects the 
nasal structure of swine. Cats and rabbits 
already have been shown to be carriers. 

Eleven experiments to determine if rats 
can carry the disease were conducted during 
a three-year period. The tests, conducted 
at Beltsville, Md., were under the charge 
of L. A. Spindler, J. S. Andrews, F. L. Earl, 
and L. S. Diamond. 

In the trials, rats were instilled with in- 
fectious nasal scrapings from infected pigs. 
The rats were killed and infective material 
taken from their nasal passages and instilled 
into disease-free pigs. 

Two-thirds of the pigs developed charac- 
teristic lesions of atrophic rhinitis. The in- 
fectious material produced the disease in 
pigs even when left in the rats for 26 days. 
After 28 days, however, the disease was not 
produced. 


Award of Merit Given to 
Minneapolis Exchange 


The Minneapolis Grain Exchange has 
been cited by the American Society of 
Association Executives for its outstanding 
service to the industry it represents and the 
American public. This was the second time 
the exchange has received the national and 
regional award of merit from the group. 


Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks 
headed the awards jury. Tom Moe of Inter- 
national Milling Co. and George Wilkens, 
exchange secretary, accepted the award for 
the exchange. Mr. Moe is chairman of the 


exchange’s public relations committee. 


S-S APPOINTEE 
New sales communications manager for 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, is Jo- 
seph McDowell. His duties concern both 
the grain and industrial processing equip- 
ment divisions. 
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(Nicarbazin, Merck) 


Although it’s true N1Cars is the only coccidiostat that cuts mortality 
to ZERO, complete protection against coxy mortality is only one of the 
reasons for using a coccidiostat. Just consider the many other benefits: 


BROILERS—N Cars is such a superior coccidiostat and has sup- 
pressed the incidence of coccidiosis so widely that people have assumed 
a coxy-free condition exists. 

Outbreaks of coxy in flocks protected with inferior coccidiostats 
prove that coxy is still present and ready to kill. However, mortality 
is not the most costly part of this situation. Ineffective coccidiostats 
permit unrecognized SUBCLINICAL coxy to steal valuable weight gains. 

Contrast this picture with the top market weight, fine finish, and 
feed conversion of as low as two pounds per bird that can accompany 
the regular use of feeds containing N1iCars. These benefits are the 
real economic reasons broiler operators report—there’s just no profit- 
able substitute for feeds containing N1Cars. 


REPLACEMENTS—Poultrymen can count on economic gains fully as 
great as with broilers. 

NiCars fed for first 12-16 weeks makes it possible for egg producers 
to house more and healthier pullets than ever before. By eliminating 
death losses, tissue damage and poor feed conversion, N1ICarB cuts a 
slice off production costs that comes back in the form of juicier profits. 
Furthermore, exposed birds protected with N1iCarB can develop a 
solid immunity that prevents them from being knocked out by coxy. 

NiCarB can do so much to build brand loyalty for your feeds that 
it’s most short-sighted to let unrealistic fears block your just due. 
Remember, NiCarB is no more difficult to handle in the mill than 
many other micronutrients, hormones, enzymes and antiworming 
agents. While N1Cars should not be fed to layers in production, even 
effects on layers can be completely and quickly reversed merely by 
withdrawing the drug. And as far as other farm animals are concerned, 
ordinary concentrations of N1CaARB are harmless. Your own economic 
interest makes it obvious—N1CarsB should be included in all your 
starting mashes and grower feeds. 

Merck & Co., Inc.,Chemical Division, Rahway, New Jersey. 


NiCarb —a product ot MERCK 


AMERICA’S NO. 1 COCCIDIOSTAT 
© Merck & Co., Inc. 


Big or little—they’ll “raid the feed room” for : 

@) a) | xe 

It’s in the bag | ‘ 

ONLY 

when 
NiCarb 

a 
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B. E. Paulsen of Russell-Miller Milling Co. listens to... 


THE 
MULTIWALL MAN 


boast about clean 
colorful printing 


B. E. Paulsen, purchasing agent for 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Raymond’s clean, colorful printing means exact matching of company colors and accurate repro- 
duction of trademarks, brand names and sales messages. Let a Raymond Representative show you. 


Some of the Raymond Representatives at Your Service 


W. R. RALEIGH 


H. L. GuLDEN R. T. BROWN 
Chicago, Ill. 


Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 


RAYMOND BAG CORPORATION 


Division of Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO bd RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Wonder Natives 
Are 


Lion at the Feed Mill 


First-time visitors to Edwards Feed 
Mills at South San Antonio, Tex., gen- 
erally are surprised at the live lion re- 
siding at the mill. Lover the lion is the 
sole occupant of an indoor cage and 
outdoor play area at the plant. 

President Simon V. Scholtz ex- 
plained that the young lion mascot 
helps promote Lions club activities, 
civic events, and other affairs. Lover, 
popular with children and adults, cre- 
ates continuous favorable publicity for 
Edwards Feed Mills. 

Edwards Feed at 1128 W. Malone 
st. employs many methods to promote 
its feeds and service its customers. 
During periods of drought, the firm 
extends all help possible to its feeders. 

“I figure I am better able to stand 
financial strain than individual cus- 
tomers,” stated President Simon V. 
Scholtz, “and have done everything I 
could to help keep them in business.” 

This help is like manna to drought- 
hit farmers and ranchers when the 


By FRIEDA & SAM HYATT 


area is parched. It helps provide the 


business blood they need to keep 
going. 

The corporation participates 100 per 
cent in the feed subsidy program. The 
selling price of feed is held down to 
the consumer as low as possible. Ex- 
tensive credit is the policy at Edwards 
Feed Mills and good will for the firm 
is the result. 

Mr. Scholtz pointed out, “Credit 
helps to keep a customer who has not 
had a crop in five or six years in busi- 
ness. We have made numerous plant 
changes to speed production and cut 
down on man hours.” 

Examples of plant improvement de- 
signed to lower costs to customers are 
Edwards Feed’s installation of a new 
molasses mixer which cut down the 
cost more than 20 per cent, installation 
of pelleting equipment, construction 
of loading docks, and raising the prin- 


ATTENTION-WINNING LION & ITS GUARDIAN. 
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cipal warehouses to truck-level load- 
ing height. The improvements in- 
creased service and Edwards Feed 
Mills is able to give one-day service in 
a radius of 150 miles. This over-night 
service saves money for the waterless 
farmers in the area. 

Thomas C. Edwards was founder of 
the mills. He started the business in 
1939 as a hay warehouse at the present 
ocation. At that time it was the only 
large hay company in San Antonio. 

The feed business began as a corn 
shelling plant, grain dealer, and car- 
load shipper of hay. Hay was shipped 
all over the country. In 1946, Mr. 
Scholtz purchased the business and a 
corporation was formed with Arthur 
C. Stegar, vice president; Ted L. Eck- 
hardt, secretary-treasurer. 

The concern is a member of the 
Texas Grain & Feed Dealers associa- 
tion, the Grain & Feed Dealers Nation- 
al association, and the San Antonio 
Grain & Hay exchange. 

With Mr. Scholtz at the head of the 
business, manufacturing on a small 
scale and wider distribution of prod- 
ucts were launched. Edwards Feed 
Mills remained in the grain business, 
shipping several hundred cars of grain 
grown locally each year. In 1950, the 
drought made itself felt in the region 
and the firm was forced to turn to 
distributing major feeds and to manu- 
facturing its own brand of feeds. 

Distribution of fortified feeds, in- 
secticides, and medicinals helps weath- 
er adverse weather and resultant 
pinched economy of the farmers. 

Physical features of the plant in- 
clude 50,000-bushel grain storage fa- 
cilities, grain car-loading tanks, and a 
corn-shelling plant. 

Advertising is successful in Sun & 
Soil, an agricultural newspaper section 
published in six newspapers in the 
area. Twelve counties are covered by 
this medium which reaches rural read- 
ers. The livestock section is directed 
to farmers and ranchers. 

Mr. Scholtz observed that the great 
advantage of advertising in the live- 
stock section is that 75 per cent of the 
readers are potential buyers, for they 
are in agriculture as a living. 

The concern is a life member of the 
famed San Antonio livestock exposi- 
tion and rodeo. Edwards operates in 
49 counties and gives weekly delivery 
to 150 dealers. The three road sales- 
men are Howard Shupp, Oscar Marsh, 
and combination salesman - poultry 
technician G. W. Sharpe. 
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The corporation participates in all 
Future Farmers’ poultry and livestock 
shows. 

A point program for its feed han- 
dlers is being undertaken. Prize points 
are being awarded. Four points are 
extended for each sale of a 100-pound 
bag of complete feed manufactured 
by Edwards Feed Mills. Two points 
are given on sacked grains and feed 
ingredients, one point for each $1 sale 
of all fortifications, minerals, and vita- 
mins. Bonus points are awarded each 
month to the three merchants receiv- 
ing the most points. Two beautifully- 
illustrated catalogs in color are issued 
to the merchants over the 150-mile 
trade territory served. 

“We fully expect an increase of at 
least 15 per cent in sales the first year 
of our point program,” observed Pres- 
ident Scholtz. 

A fleet of four Chevrolet tractor- 
trailers, one tandem trailer, a Chevro- 
let stake body, and a Ford pickup en- 
ables the firm to do an efficient de- 
livery job. Twenty-five employes staff 
the busy departments of this south 
Texas feed and mill operation. Arthur 
Steger is production manager. Monico 
Cervantes is mill foreman. T. L. Eck- 
hardt is in charge of sales. 

The elevator is built into the three- 
story manufacturing building. An elec- 
trically-operated conveyor is efficient. 

Equipment includes: 

Three Sprout-Waldron hammer 

mills 

Corn sheller 

California pellet mill 

Pellet shaker 

Two corn choppers 

Two mixers 

Fairbanks-Morse scale 

Clipper oat crimper 
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Lion Attracts Business 


To This mMill 


A 2,000-foot artesian well furnish- 
es water for all operations and is in- 
valuable in this often-parched country. 
An automatic boiler and water soften- 
er are maintained on the premises near 
the mill. A return system provides 
steam for mill use. The firm’s under- 
ground molasses storage unit is of 
four-car capacity. The mill is served 
by the Missouri Pacific railroad. 

Seven inside grain storage bins, con- 
crete loading docks which can accom- 
modate seven trucks, a garage on the 
grounds to service the company’s 
trucks and cars at all times are in use. 


Shellbuilder oyster shell, bone meal, 
salts, insecticides, medicinals, and 


Swift concentrates are handled. 
Edwards Feed Mills has a brick 
building with 36,800 square feet of 
flat sack storage space and grosses over 
a million dollars a year in sales. The 


MESSRS. ECKHARDT, SCHOLTZ & STEGER 
Hay “ain't hay" to them. 


company does custom mixing; how- 
ever, in times of drought, grain is 
scarce and this service stopped. 

Near the main mill building is a 
large building leased to F. Sheffield, 
who operates a fertilizer business in 
these quarters. Mr. Sheffield also vol- 
untarily serves as feeder and keeper 
of the young lion who has his cage 
built onto the corner of one of the 
buildings. 

The greatest aids to the farmer on 
the part of Edwards Feed Mills are 
business-sustaining credit and prices 
that represent the lowest cost possible. 


In the decade Edwards Feed Mills 
has been operating at South San An- 
tonio, Tex., farmer-feeders have be- 
come thoroughly familiar with the 
firm’s generous drought-time policies, 
through the efforts of hard-working 
staff members and executives. 


Forecast Strong Demand 


For Fall Feeder Cattle 


Demand for feeder cattle will continue 
strong this fall, Avery Bice of Colorado 
State University has predicted. The exten- 
sion economist bases his prediction on sev- 
eral factors. 

Mr. Bice pointed out that feed supplies 
in major feeding areas are cheap and plenti- 
ful and present and prospective prices for 
fed cattle are attractive. He added that corn 
is late in the Corn Belt and an early frost 
would result in large quantities of soft corn 
for use as feed. 

A sizable demand for cattle to be put on 
wheat pasture also appears likely to Mr. 
Bice. He~ believes movement of cattle to 
feedlots will be slower than usual this fall, 
delaying cattle sales and upping market 
value. 


PENB Moves Its Offices 


To Downtown Chicago 


The Poultry & Egg National board has 
moved its headquarters to downtown Chica- 
go from its former location at St. Charles, 
Ill. The PENB’s new address is Willoughy 
Tower bldg., 8 S. Michigan av., Chicago 3. 

General Manager Lloyd H. Geil said the 
movement increases the overall effective- 
ness of the organization. The Chicago of- 
fice is easily accessible, he said. 

Mr. Geil added that the new location 
provides adequate facilties for developing 
facts sought by food publicists, expedites 
full-scale launching of new promotion pro- 
grams, and facilitates expansion of PENB's 
present consumer-information work. 


Hoosierland’'s A. B. Martin & Son at La- 
Fontaine has installed a new Bryant ham- 
mer mill. 


A new farm supply store has been opened 
in Phoenix, Ariz., by Associated Seed Grow- 
ers, Inc. The address is 3446 N. 29th av. 
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MYERs SHERMAN 
STREATOR, ILL - usa. 


fa 
MILL 


Sensationally New 


DIAL-THE-GRIND 


The Airmatic’s patented ‘“‘Dial-The- 
Grind” control can be installed any- 
where convenient. By remote con- 
trol, you turn a dial to select any one 
of 3 screens. The selection of grind 
is controlled without stopping the 
mill ...or the operator leaving the 
work floor. This revolutionary fea- 
ture eliminates time wasting screen 
changes, and permits more flexible, 
economical mill operation! 
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MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Fords Hammermill ¢ Molasses Blenders ¢ Vertical Mixers 
Corn Shellers ¢ Pneumatic Grainvayors 


With a simple twist of a dial, the revolutionary new 
FORDS Airmatic Hammermill changes grinds instantly 
by redirecting air through the selected screen...an 
entirely new approach to hammermill operation! Here, at 
last, is your solution to common mill problems. The new 
Airmatic eliminates: 


1. Leaving the work floor to change screens. 

2. Shutting off the motor to change screens. 

3. Jamming, binding, and sticking of screens. 

4, Restrictions on locating controls. 

5. Necessity of high head room. 

6. Push-pull rods, bell cranks, levers, clamps, etc. 


The exclusive, patented AIRMATIC MILL provides instant 
screen change even while the mill is being fed! Open throat 
design permits grinding hay without pre-shredding. Inde- 
pendent fan drive provides maximum capacity and effi- 
ciency of operation. The new AIRMATIC is only 46” 
high for easy installation in plants with shallow pits or 
low ceilings. The simplicity of design of AIRMATIC pro- 
vides a screen change mill without the complications nor- 
mally associated with equipment of this kind. 


For the newest, most modern feed mill equipment, automation 
engineered to your needs, write to: 2942 S. Illinois St. 


NEW 


Streator, Hlinois 


Lets you dial the grind... 
totally new concept in hammer- 
mill control and operation 
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| he Storrs (Conn.) Agricultural Experiment Station investigations into vitamin A 


Experiment 


Asreported in Jour. of Dairy 
XXXVI, July 1954) 


Experiment 


(As reported in Jour. of Dairy 
Science, XXXIX, Nov. 1956) 


Experiment 
No. 


(As reported in Jour. of Dairy 
Science, XXXIX, Dec. 1956) 


CHEMICAL 


arrison, N.J., and Richmond, Calif. 


Bic produ: ers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride,and other products 
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in dairy calf feeding lead to three significant conclusions. 


Conclusion: CALVES BENEFIT GREATLY FROM EVEN LOW-LEVEL 
VITAMIN A INTAKE 


Vitamin A fed at low levels is 4 to 10 times as effective as carotene. Because 
the carotene and vitamin A reserves of a new-born calf are low and because 
calves, as is well known, are poor utilizers of carotene, some vitamin A is 
necessary to prevent physiological and histological deficiency symptoms of 
vitamin A. Even low-level vitamin A feeding proves highly beneficial. 


Conclusion: CALVES BENEFIT EVEN MORE FROM MEDIUM TO 
HIGH-LEVEL VITAMIN A FEEDING 


Vitamin A fed at sufficient levels to provide adequate storage is 5 to 24 times 
as effective as carotene. Plasma and liver vitamin A concentrations, as well 
as depletion time, were employed in this experiment, and the higher the 
feeding level, the more effective vitamin A proved to be. 


Conclusion: FEEDING HIGH LEVELS OF BOTH CAROTENE AND 
VITAMIN A HAS NO ADVERSE EFFECT ON THE UTILIZATION OF 
EITHER. THE RESPONSE IS ADDITIVE. 


This experiment was undertaken because it has been reported that large 
doses of vitamin A suppress plasma carotenoid levels in calves and in older 
cattle. It was found that, contrary to popular conception, the response is 
additive. Increased intake of vitamin A was found to increase concentrations 
of plasma vitamin A and to increase liver storage. 


In all three experiments, the researchers used Nopcay 10 as a source of 
vitamin A in dry carrier. This Micratized® vitamin product has been 
employed in experiments by more than 50 colleges and experiment 
stations because of its absolutely proved stability and availability. 
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Pup Weaned From 
AFMA Pet Food Makers 


Form Own Association 


The pup has been weaned. The 
American Pet Food Manufacturers, 
previously a division of the American 
Feed Manufacturers association, has 
voted to set up its own organization 
apart from AFMA. The feed group 
has informed the pet food makers that 
it would be unable to continue spon- 
sorship of pet food activities because 
of other increased activities and re- 
sponsibilities. 

These decisions were announced at 
Chicago’s Drake hotel Sept. 11-13 
when the pet food producers held 
their third annual convention. 

AFMA’s departure from sponsor- 
ship of the pet food division was ex- 
plained by Richard L. Kathe, who had 
supervised the pet food activities in 
addition to his major role as head of 
the association’s agricultural service 
division. He explained the divorce as 
follows: 

1) AFMA is planning new service 
projects which will require the full- 
time attention of the group’s three 
executives. 

2) Plans for the association’s golden 
anniversary and the hundredweight 
program require additional attention, 
which would make it impossible for 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Reported From Chicago 


AFMaA to carry on the pet food activi- 
ties on the needed scale. (Last year, 
the pet food contribution to the asso- 
ciation treasury was some $13,000.) 

The pet food group balloted its larg- 
est-producing members immediately to 
determine whether or not a permanent 
association with a paid executive of- 
ficer was wanted. The response, ac- 
cording to Joseph Getlin, Rival Pack- 
ing Co., Chicago, was unanimously af- 
firmative. Members will ballot on the 
following findings of the committee 
of 20: 

1) The need for an association is 
both obvious and great. 

2) An adequate budget and a skilled 
executive are needed. 

3) Membership should encompass 
all sizes and types of pet food manu- 
facturers. 

Here are Convention Capsule sum- 
maries of the talks presented at the 
third annual pet food manufacturers’ 
meeting: 

Finding Your Pet Food Market 
(J. P. Napier, A. C. Nielsen Co.): 
Despite its recent gains in the years 


SPEAKERS AKERMAN, ERDHEIM, POUNDSTONE, WALTER KENDALL, 
LAUDANI & SCHAEFER 
They took part in launching a new association. 
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just past, the future is even brighter 
for the dog food market. Dry dog 
foods have averaged an 11 per cent 
sales gain every year in the past seven. 
Some of the factors which pose prob- 
lems: 1) competition for shelf space in 
the supermarket; 2) reckless use of 
deals and coupons; and 3) price con- 
cessions. In the latter case, after a prod- 
uct rebounds up to its former price, 
any sales gains it made during the 
period of a price cut usually disappear 
and sales resume their former pace. 

The Role of Feed Control (Bruce 
Poundstone, State of Kentucky): Con- 
sumer must be protected because his 
knowledge of feeds and their ingredi- 
ents is limited. Pet food manufacturers 
are ethical and do. not like the idea of 
any competitors introducing inferior 
products. Misleading labeling is some- 
times a problem but feed control offi- 
cials are alert to it. The role of feed 
control is “your guarantee for honest 
survival, fair play, and an even race 
for the pet food dollar.” 

The Veterinarian Looks at Nutrition 
(Dr. Morris Erdheim, Dawe’s Labora- 
tories, Inc.): Veterinarians surveyed 
indicated certain information and cer- 
tain products not now available which 
they would like to have pet food man- 
ufacturers supply. The also indicated 
in this survey certain things they do 
not like about manufactured pet foods 
and the way they are sold. In particu- 
lar, veterinarians would like special 
feeds for young puppies, old dogs, ges- 
tating and lactating bitches, and work- 
ing dogs. They do not like the idea 
of pet food makers diagnosing or 
treating diseases. 

Other speakers included Dr. Hamil- 
ton Laudani of USDA on “Resisting 
Insect Infestation;’ Alex Akerman, 
executive director of the Federal Trade 
commission, on “FTC and You;” Dana 
Hill, Continental Can Co., “New 
Trends in Packages;” LeRoy King, 
Food Topics magazine, “The Super- 
market Operator Looks at Pet Food 
Merchandising;” Jack Williams, con- 
sultant, “Dog Food Sales;” and J. S. 
Johnson, another consultant, “Build- 
ing a Marketing Plan.” 

An important research report on the 
function of fat in the diet of pets was 
presented by a committee headed by 
H. C. Schaefer of Ralston Purina Co. 
and edited by Dr. Victor Heiman of 
Corn Products Refining Co. Drs. J. E. 
Hunter, W. J. Monson, John Bernota- 
vicz, John Pinkos, E. M. Gildow, and 


(Concluded on page 74) 
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Your customers get better results from the feeds 
you sell them when you also sell them on feeding 
Morton T-M Salt, free choice, to all their livestock. 
Salesmanship like this helps your farmer friends do 
a better job... 
as steady customers. 


Morton uses all the top quality compounds that 


research has shown to be the best nutritionally 
available source of trace minerals. In Morton T-M 


jamese blocks and bricks, the source of the all important 


element—iodine—is from 3-5-diiodosalicylic acid— 
a mineral compound not soluble in brine or water. 
Therefore there is NO DANGER OF LOSING 
THE IODINE CONTENT in Morton blocks or 
bricks when exposed to rain or animal saliva. 


Sell Morton Trace-Mineralized Salt and you'll sell 
more feed. You gain extra profit both ways. 


Do you also mix feeds? Ask your Morton salesman 
about Morton Mixing Salts— the finest available. 
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and that’s what brings them back. 


The Morton name sells salt for you! 
Powerful advertising tells livestock men 
about Morton T-M Salt. They read 
Morton ads in their favorite farm publica- 
tions .. . hear Morton sales messages every 
Saturday noontime on Alex Dreier’s radio 
show, “Topic for Today.” When you rec- . 
ommend Morton T-M Salt to any customer, ' 
he already knows it’s the finest product 
of its kind. 
MORTON SALT COMPANY 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Ewing Appraisal Unique 
Of Influence of Ads 


A unique appraisal of the influence of 
advertising on feed men conducted recently 
by Ray Ewing Co., Pasadena, Calif., was 
based on responses from 41 states and Cana- 
da, Mexico, England, Cuba, the Nether- 
lands, and Brazil. 

Ewing published an advertisement in the 
July issue of The Feed Bag and several 
other feed industry publications asking read- 
ers to “help us settle a question.” The 
question was whether readers were influ- 
enced greater by written product descrip- 
tion or by an artistic ad. 

Advertising Manager Paul L. Krueger 
commented, “Although the first ad ap- 
peared over 10 weeks ago, replies are still 
coming in. At last count the ‘see’ prefer- 
ence tallied 51 per cent to 49 per cent for 
the ‘say’.” 

Mr. Krueger added that regardless of 
preference, readers agreed on these require- 
menté. of an advertisement: 1) attract atten- 
tion, 2) create interest, 3) have informative 
copy. He noted, however, that the excep- 
tion to directly informative copy is that 
which intrigues, amuses, or challenges the 
reader. 

The advertisement used to gain the re- 
sponses, which used no illustration, was re- 
ported to have been read “because it was 
different.” Readers advised that advertise- 
ment format should change to create fresh 
and new interest. 


U. S. Industrial Moves 
Offices in Los Angeles 


The Pacific coast offices of U. S. Indus- 
trial Chemicals Co., New York City, have 
been moved to 1901 W. Eighth st., Los 
Angeles 57. The shift was announced by 
Sales Manager Robert E. Alexander of the 
Pacific division. 

Mr. Alexander said the new quarters are 
larger than those USI had been using and 
have better facilities and equipment. U. S. 
Industrial is a division of National Distillers 
€& Chemical Corp. 


Merger Agreement Unites 
White, Schering Corp. 


White Laboratories, Inc., Kenilworth, 
N. J., has merged with Schering Corp., 
Bloomfield, N. J. Schering is the surviving 
corporation, which spokesmen described as 
a single pharmaceutical company with cur- 
rent consolidated annual sales of more than 
75 million dollars. 

White is continuing to operate under its 
present name as is its subsidiary, Pharmaco, 
Inc. Activities of Schering’s subsidiary, 
Union Pharmaceutical Co., will be merged 
with those of Pharmaco. White is best 
known in the feed industry for its Lipa- 
mone poultry feed additive. 

Under the merger agreement, White 
stockholders will receive 1 shares of 
Schering common and one share of a 
newly-created series of five per cent cumu- 
lative preferred with a par value of $30 for 
each share of class A or B White common 
now held. 
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East Bristol Mill, Columbus, Wis., has ac- 
quired a second Daffin mobile feed process- 
ing unit. The firm is owned by Joseph 
Meitner and Si Weisensel. 


Name Bond Sales -Service 
Head at Corn Products 


Appointment of Robert W. Bond as man- 
ager of Corn Products Sales Co.'s sales- 
service department has been announced by 
President Alexander N. McFarlane. Mr. 
Bond has transferred to the firm’s New 
York City headquarters to assume his new 
duties. 

Previously, Mr. Bond had been technical 
sales department manager at the company’s 
plant at Argo, Ill. Mr. Bond joined Corn 
Products in 1939 as a chemist, following 
his graduation from the University of IIli- 
nois. 


Union County Farm Bureau at Richwood, 
Ohio, has installed a new Bryant hammer 
mill. 


Terminal wheat storage is being offered 
at Madras, Ore., by Madras Feed Store, 
which Jack Raburn manages. 


Highway Equipment Bulk 
Line Bought by Dorsey 


Dorsey Trailers, Inc., Elba, Ala., has pur- 
chased the rights to manufacture Highway 
Equipment Co.’s line of bulk truck bodies 
and trailers. Highway Equipment of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, makes Bulkmaster and Feed- 
master units. 

Dorsey is expanding its production facili- 
ties at Elba to include the new lines. High- 
way Equipment said it sold the line to 
make way for increased production of road 
machinery and agricultural lime and fer- 
tilizer spreaders. 


Dennie Serves Chase as 
Eastern Sales Director 


Newly-appointed eastern regional sales 
director for Chase Bag Co., Chicago, is H. E. 
Dennie, who also will continue as Philadel- 
phia manufacturing branch manager. His 
appointment was announced by Vice Presi- 
dent W. N. Brock. 

Mr. Dennie joined Chase in 1945 as a 
member of the advertising department. He 
later served as sales representative in Chica- 
go and sales manager at Philadelphia, where 
he became manager in 1955. 


The Barnyard Gate 


BY TOM BLAKLEY 


sign it when | get out; sorry you're in such a hurry!" 
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-BIO-PABST 


three 


A New Nationally _ 
Advertised Profit 
Item For You... : 
Appeals to every 
raiser 


‘DUAL PURPOSE 
ANTIBIOTIC 
SUPPLEMENT 
WITH VITAMIN B: 
: 1 purpose; use in animal feed or 


animal drinking water. It is stable, 
= selective and effective. 


Bio-Pabst three thirty three contains sol- 
uble unrefined bacitracin powder, oral veteri- 
naty. Each pound represents not less than 33.3 
gtams of bacitracin activity (Master Stand- 
ard), and: not less than 3 gram of thiamine 
mononitrate (Vilamin B,) 


BIG PABST THREE THIRTY THREE 
Ss effective in: 


PROOUCT OF THE 
PABST BREWING COMPANY 


Control and prevention 
many swine and pouitry dis 
eases 


Acceleration of growth 


increasing egg production 


Stimulation of water and 
feed intake 


PABST BREWING "COMPANY. 


TM. REG, US. PAT OFF, MILWAUKEE, WISC.. PEORIA HEIGHTS. ILL. 


Prevention of “stress condi- 
tions” 


Vitamin By assists in eliminating — 
“stress conditions”. It aids in the - 
stimulation of appetite, promotes — 


FEED DEALERS AND HATCHERIES —WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 
PABST BREWING COMPANY 


r digestion and contributes to the 
prevention of nervous disorders. | 
TWai 566 is essential for the promotion o 
Phone—Broadway 1-0230 general well being and health. 
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The Feed Bag Goes to the Movies 


Hold Chicago Premiere of 


Armour Dynafac Movie 


The premiere showing of Armour & Co.'s 
new film explaining its new Dynafac feed 
additive was held Sept. 19 for the feed and 
farm press at the Kungsholm in Chicago. 
The new film is called “Feed Facts and the 
Future.” 

The audience generally was impressed 
with the film's wide coverage of the many 
fields of agriculture, subtly leading into and 
presenting a picture of Dynafac and its role 
in feeding. The 16-millimeter movie is in 
technicolor and runs 2914, minutes. 

E. J. Hennessy of Armour, who narrated 
part of the film, greeted the guests. Mr. 
Hennessy introduced R. J. Cunningham of 
Culver City, Calif., who produced the film. 
The producer said he traveled more than 
8,000 miles to photograph the scenes. 

The film cleverly combines photography 
with cartoon-type illustrations to point out 
the value of Dynafac for beef cattle, hogs, 
lambs, and calves. Armour spokesmen said 
the film will be made available primarily 
through its Dynafac sales agent, McKesson 
& Robbins, Inc., New ‘York City. 

Key points brought out by the film are 
that Dynafac is a “chemobiotic” (not an 
antibiotic or hormone), contains the active 
ingredient tetra alkylammonium stearate, is 
insoluble, non-toxic, weather stable, easily 
mixed, and economical. 

Dynafac, the film explained, controls 
harmful bacterial and stops the growth of 
fungi in the intestinal tract of animals. This 


is reported to help provide a healthy tract 
thereby producing a vigorous, fast growing 
animal with the general good health to fight 
disease and withstand stress. — T.P.T. 


Impressive Guest List at 


John MacDonald Debut 


John MacDonald entertained upwards of 
200 guests at a dinner in Washington, D. C., 
Sept. 25. He was assisted in his role as host 
by the officers and directors of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers association. 

Mr. MacDonald, whom the script im- 
plies farms somewhere within two hours of 
New York City, and his real-life depictor, 
Stuart Erwin, star in “Old MacDonald,” 
AFMA’s fine new color movie for tele- 
vision and group gatherings. (For a review 
of the new film, see the August issue of 
The Feed Bag, page 7.) 

In the audience at Washington for the 
first general showing were Walter C. Ber- 
ger, executive vice president of Commodity 
Credit Corp.; Robert D. McMillen, assistant 
to Secretary of Agriculture Benson; Dr. 
Byron T. Shaw, head of the Agricultural 
Research administration; and other top gov- 
ernment bigwigs. Editors from across the 
nation, eastern feed control officials, and 
guests from other trade organizations at- 
tended. 

“Old MacDonald” will be premiered 
across the nation this fall and readers are 
urged to see it, not only for its promotional 
worth but also because it is just plain en- 
tertaining. — B.W.S. 


Siverd General Manager 


Of Cyanamid Division 


Clifford D. Siverd has been promoted to 
general manager of American Cyanamid 
Co.’s farm and home division. Mr. Siverd 
succeeds Allan B. Clow, who has been 
elected marketing vice president. 


CLIFFORD SIVERD 
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Cyanamid recently established regional 
sales offices for the division at Chicago, 
Dallas, Los Angeles, and in its headquarters 
city, New York City. The division currently 
sells 175 products, including Aureomycin. 

Named to manage the new regional of- 
fices are John H. Howard, midwestern; 
Ira O. Sturkie, southern; Hamilton E. Clark, 
western; and Clyde R. Kennedy, eastern. 
Burton F. Bowman is the division’s market- 
ing director. 

Mr. Siverd has been with Cyanamid for 
19 years, starting as pigments salesman. He 
was named assistant general manager of the 
pigments division in 1955, assigned the 
same post in 1956 for the fine chemicals 
division, and held assistant general man- 
agerial duties with the farm and home divi- 
sion at the time of his recent promotion. 


Non-Complying Producers 
Will Get Corn Supports 


Price support will be available for 1957- 
crop corn in designated commercial areas 
which is not produced under acreage allot- 
ment controls, Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 
son has announced. He commented that 
similar “non-compliance” support was avail- 
able last year. 

The additional support will be at an aver- 
age of $1.10 per bushel. The “compliance” 
support is $1.36 a bushel. 

Secretary Benson explained, “I am sorry 


that we must have the unusual ‘non-com- 
pliance’ price support for corn again this 
year. Under the developing circumstances, 
however, we have no choice. We must take 
steps to help stabilize the feed grain market 
now, and the hog market in the future.” 

Strong opposition to the Agriculture de- 
partment’s offer to support at $1.10 a bush- 
el all corn grown by farmers who ignored 
federal acreage controls this year has been 
voiced by Robert C. Liebenow, president of 
the Chicago Board of Trade. 

The department, he said, “has given the 
good old ‘double cross’ to the poor inno- 
cent farmer who compiled with federal acre- 
age controls this year.” He added that re- 
cent corn price declines can be “directly at- 
tributed to corn-dumping operations by 
Commodity Credit Corp. during the past 
few months.” 


Beef Growers Advised to 
Know Shrinkage Rates 


Buyers bargain on the basis of price, 
shrinkage, and cutback of off-grade animals, 
a University of California livestock special- 
ist has advised western beef growers. Reu- 
ben Albaugh urged ranchers to understand 
thoroughly those three points. 

He advised beef growers to run shrink- 
age tests on their cattle and to sort the ani- 
mals before buyers arrive at the ranch. Mr. 
Albaugh cited a shrinkage trial in which 
cattle shrank 6.8 per cent from 7 p. m. until 
7 a.m. 

In general, Mr. Albaugh commented, 
thin, two-year-old steers shrink more than 
fat animals of the same age and grass-fat- 
tened cattle shrink more than grain-fed cat- 
tle out of the dry lot. Three-year-old steers 
shrink less in transit than two-year-olds. 


Walls Sells Du Pont 262 


In Three-State Area 

The Du Pont Co. has appointed Carroll 
E. Walls sales representative in Alabama, 
Missisippi, and Georgia. His headquarters 
are at Atlanta. 

Mr. Walls will sell to the feed and fertil- 
izer industries, handling Du Pont 262 feed 
compound, ammonia liquors, and fertilizer 
compounds. Mr. Walls, a native of Arkan- 
sas, joined Du Pont’s polychemicals depart- 
ment in 1956. 


John Townsend Joins Ad 
Staff of Allied Mills 


Appointment of John W. Townsend to 
its advertising and sales promotion division 
staff has been announced by Allied Mills, 
Inc., Chicago. John L. Richardson heads the 
division. 

Mr. Townsend edited Tri-County Truth 
at Churubusco, Ind., at the time of his 
appointment. He is a graduate of Ohio 
State University. Mr. Townsend is experi- 


enced in newspaper and magazine editorial 
work, 


Washington state Feed Merchant A. C. 
Campbell has bought out George Camp- 
bell's interest in Campbell Feed & Fuel 
Co., Longview. 
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LINSEED GRITS 


% MORE PALATABLE * COSTS NO MORE THAN PELLETS 
* MORE EASILY DIGESTED * NO FINES TO BLOW AWAY 


%* MORE PROTEIN IN EACH SACK * UNIFORM APPEARANCE 


Add low cost Minnesota Linseed Grits to your 
present formula or sell it in bulk for straight feed- 
ing. Minnesota Grits offer every single advantage 


Minnesota Linseed of Minnesota Linseed Meal . . . plus important 


new features not available in meal form! 
Minnesota Linseed Grits are uniform in size and 


MEAL ¥ PELLETS . GRITS : appearance, uniformly easy to digest. Minnesota 


Grits aren’t dusty—won’t blow around the feed 


offer these important benefits: lot or when you’re mixing feeds. Remember, the 
price of grits is no higher than that of Minnesota 
1. Puts bloom and finish on feeder cattle Linseed Oi! Meal in pellet form. 
2. Promotes feed consumption— 
Write ... Wire Phone today’s: 
3. Helps increase milk production quotation on Grits! 


4. Brings sheep and hogs 
to market peak sooner S ot ae 
5. Greater palatability i ri ri 
6. Higher protein efficiency LI % D Ol L C 


Minneapolis 21, Minnesota 
SUnset 8-9011 
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Air 


the modern, more efficient means to economical 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


Pneu-Vac is America’s most outstanding vacuum system. It con- 
veys, loads, and unloads materials in tremendous volumes. The 
unit can be made to cool, to heat, to aerate, to dry. It is self-clean- 
ing—a feature that is essential for sanitation and avoidance of 
product intercontamination. Exterior dusting is eliminated. Prod- 
ucts do not pass through the fan. No moving parts interrupt the 
flow of materials, freeing the system from mechanical friction and 
wear. There are no buckets to replace...no belts to renew. ..no 
screws to repair. There is a minimum of moving parts. The risk of 
personal injury is practically eliminated. 

For an all-round pneumatic system, Pneu-Vac may be the one 
best solution to your problem. Write for Bulletin 18D. 


For materials handling, you get from Sprout-Waldron an 
unequalled ability to plan and provide the best installation 


* +e to meet your requirements... 


 AIRO-FLOW 
For small and medium size bulk material han- 
dling requirements, Airo-Flow is ideal. It’s a 
vacuum system for car and truck unloading, a 
positive pressure system for bulk product trans- 
fer. Airo-Flow is a complete package unit—easy 
to install, highly efficient, requires little horse- g PLUS advanced Gesigns and features made possible by 
power. Write for Bulletin 154. the industry’s most extensive research program... 


wm PLUS a reliability based on 90 years of service to the feed 
al industry. 


PLUS absolutely unbiased equipment recommendations 
because Sprout-Waldron makes every type... 


_ PLUS the benefits of engineering know-how, skilled crafts- 
manship, and manufacturing facilities that meet the 
most rigid requirements of the feed, chemical, and food 
industries... 


_ These BIG PLUS extras can give you greater production, 
more safety, lower operating costs, and better working 
_ conditions ...at no additional cost. 


SPROUT-WALDRON 
22 LOGAN STREET ® MUNCY, PA. 


Exclusive Canadian Distributors: Strong-Scott, Limited, Winnipeg 
PELLET MILLS +» HAMMER, ROLLER, ATTRITION, AND BURR 


For best end results 


STONE MILLS + MIXERS » SCREW BELT, AND PNEUMATIC CON- start with SPROUT-WALDRON 
VEYORS + BUCKET ELEVATORS + CUTTERS, CRUSHERS, AND sare : 

FEEDERS + REELS, SEPARATORS, AND ASPIRATORS BULK FEED 
TRUCKS PERMAGLAS STORAGE STRUCTURES BUHLER 


BROTHERS FLOUR MILLING EQUIPMENT = 
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Winding up its 79th annual meeting 
at Philadelphia Sept. 24, the Pennsyl- 
vania Millers’ & Feed Dealers’ associa- 
tion took steps to insure a top-flight 
program for its 80th meeting next 
year. Capable Executive Secretary 
Richard I. Ammon polled his conven- 
tion audience on their feelings on 
various phases of this year’s meeting 
and asked their suggestions for next 
year’s conclave. 

This unique and effective device was 


not in our history have our responsi- 
bilities as an association been greater.” 

Mr. Sprenkle pointed out that lob- 
bying “is not considered an evil force 
as in former years” and urged feed 
men to make their feelings known to 
government. It is essential that the 
fight for lowered federal taxes be con- 
tinued, the Pennsylvanian declared. In 
addition, pressure should be continued 
towards tax equality with cooperatives. 

The Pennsylvania group made a net 


zation. Then a discussion of the pro- 
posed switch to hundredweights was 
carried on and balloting revealed a 23 
to 7 count in favor of the hundred- 
weight. 

New President B. E. Zechman (see 
box) spoke briefly and pledged to 
work hard and constantly in his elect- 
ed role as new president. He succeeds 
William H. Sprenkle. 

If this was the last Pennsylvania 
association convention to feature nu- 


Penn Secretary Asks About Program 


Was Worthwhile? 


presented to the membership at the 
final official convention session at the 
Bellevue-Stratford hotel. The meeting 
got underway on Sept. 22 and wound 
up with social events on the 25th. 
President William H. Sprenkle 
launched the two days of official ses- 
sions with his executive address. He 
pointed out that the No. 1 problem 
of businessmen today is just to stay in 
business. Rapid changes are occuring 
everywhere in agriculture and indus- 
try, Mr. Sprenkle said, and the asso- 
ciation is “tooling up to meet the chal- 
lenge of the years ahead. Probably 


PENNSY OFFICERS 

New president is B. E. Zechman, Zech- 
man’s Flour Mills, Potts Grove; first vice 
president, Robert I. Aten, D. D. Fritch Mill 
Co., Macungie; second vice president, Or- 
ville E. Hauck, Hauck Feed & Supply, 
Kutztown; third vice president, T. Luke 
Toomey, Toomey’s Mill, Wila; treasurer, 
John L. Zug, Richland. 

New directors are H. J. Borchert, Hunt- 
singer’s M‘ll, Hegins; Paul M. Grubb, Grubb 
Supply Co., Elizabethtown; L. D. Ritchy, 
Curry Supply Co., Curryville; Wilbur C. 
Hiestand, S. H. Hiestand & Co., Salunga; 
Harry F. Fowler, Fowler Farm Service, 
Franklin. 


Dick Ammon 


Wilbur Hiestand 
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By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Reported From Philadelphia 


gain of 31 members last year and now 
has 434, Secretary Ammon stated in 
a preface to his report. During the 
past five years, the revived association 
has almost doubled its membership. A 
dues increase has helped build up the 
treasury somewhat, Mr. Ammon cited, 
but the aim continues to be to build up 
a budgetary surplus sufficient to cover 
a full year’s operating expenses. Such 
a surplus would be vital in a period of 
emergency, Mr. Ammon related. 

Tracing the secretary’s work during 
the past year, Mr. Ammon noted that 
much of it was concerned with sales 
tax problems. He noted that the asso- 
ciation’s group accident & health and 
life insurance programs are popular. 

In the category of future projects, 
Mr. Ammon listed the following: 

1) Work with Pennsylvania State 
University to co-sponsor a separate 
nutrition meeting at the dealer level, 
with the association convention pro- 
gram being confined to governmental 
and management subjects. 

2) Cooperation in promoting the 
new state livestock exposition, which 
the directors feel will foster an in- 
crease in the Pennsylvania beef éattle 
population. 

3) Continued legislative work in 
Washington and Harrisburg, particu- 
larly to seek tax relief for small busi- 
ness. 

A balance of $4,102.36 was reported 
for the Pennsylvania Millers’ treasury. 

The convention paused briefly to 
honor the memory of J. Sterling Bow- 
man, a longtime leader of the organi- 


DR. JERRY SOTOLA 
Pointing the progress path. 


trition talks, the nutrition theme went 
out like a lion. Vital presentations 
came from Maryland’s Dr. Gerald F. 
Combs, Dr. Jerry Sotola of Armour & 
Co., and Drs. E. M. Kesler and Samuel 
B. Guss of Penn State. 

Dr. Combs reviewed progress in 
poultry feeding and presented a great 
deal of tabular material. He stressed 
that “efficiency is the key throughout 
agriculture and poultry feeds make up 
65 to 70 per cent of the poultry pro- 
ducer’s costs.” Lowered costs of pro- 
duction must be the aim, Dr. Combs 
said, 

Most of the cost of poultry feed is 
for energy, Dr. Combs continued, with 
the cost of protein in second place. 
Outlining calorie-protein ratios in de- 
tail, he pointed out as examples broiler 
and chick starter with a C/P ratio of 
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E. G. CHERBONNIER 


Don't be a sucker. 


42 and turkey starter with a ratio of 
30. 

Here are the factors which affect 
the C/P ratio, according to the Mary- 
land authority: 

1) Protein quality 

2) Rate of growth 

3) Egg output level 

4) Body size of the hens 

5) The finish desired 

6) Fat content of the ration 

7) Temperature 

8) Feed intake 

9) Values used in calculation 

10) Relative costs of energy and 

protein. 

“If one were trying to set up a 
good ‘average’ broiler C/P ratio, it 
could be 41,” Dr. Combs illustrated. 
“But in any case, it is important that 
feeding directions which are distribu- 
ted with poultry feed concentrates be 
exact and explicit,” he empasized. 

Dr. Sotola’s comprehensive presen- 
tation knitted together some loose ends 
in animal nutrition and also cited prog- 
ress being made in research labora- 
tories of ultimate importance to con- 
sumers and to the livestock popula- 
tion. Safflower was only one of the 
many subjects ranged over by the 
prominent Chicago research leader. 

Dr. Kesler discussed recent dairy 
nutrition research and roundly rapped 
rumen “stimulants because the func- 
tion of the rumen itself is not yet well 
understood.” He emphasized that the 
study of the rumen function must con- 
tinue and should be accelerated for 
maximum development of large-scale 
scientific dairy feeding. 

Dr. Kesler said that the number 
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of ketones in the blood and the gen- 
eral health of lactating cows is not af- 
fected by surplus protein. When 
roughage is poor, he noted, calf start- 
ers should contain 21 per cent protein. 
But a complex calf starter formula “is 
probably not necessary.” 

A new feed ingredient currently is 
undergoing testing in Pennsylvania. 
Termed whey lactate, it is a dairy by- 
product which is non-toxic and shows 
some promise. Its major disadvantage 
to date is that it is not palatable. 

Reckless use of antibiotics as a mas- 
titis cure was condemned by Dr. Guss, 
a veterinarian, who did not, however, 
say anything against the proper use of 
antibiotics for this purpose. He hailed 
the commercial production of peni- 
cillin as “a miracle of modern indus- 
try” but pointed out that some farm- 
ers have used antibiotics indiscrimin- 
ately whether animals had mastitis or 
not. 

There is a great threat to the future 
well-being of the dairy farmer in such 
indiscriminate use, Dr. Guss pointed 
out. Should consumers fear that anti- 
biotics are creeping into their milk 
supply, as they are on a minute scale, 
the demand for milk and all dairy 
products might tumble. So Dr. Guss 
and other researchers are asking the 
drug industry, feed men, and farmers 
to be cautious with their use of anti- 
biotics in treating mastitis. 

The disease is just as prevalent to- 
day as in the early 1940's, the speaker 
said, although today cases are even 
more severe. Antibiotics should be 
used for treatment only, never in ad- 
vance of suspected mastitis, Dr. Guss 
stressed. 

“Discourage excess purchases of an- 
tibiotics for mastitis treatment,” the 
Penn State dairy expert urged. “It is 
for your own good, as well as for that 
of your customers and the consuming 
public.” 

Mr. Washington himself, Ray B. 
Bowden, brought a message of moder- 
ate optimism to the Pennsylvania con- 
vention. Handling a pitifully small au- 
dience extremely well, the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National association sec- 
retary talked of the population growth 
of the nation and of its advancement 
in other areas. 

“The extended line” of population 
has already brought VU. S. totals above 
171.6 million, Mr. Bowden related. As 
the population grows, the land area 
devoted to agriculture is shrinking 
from the erosion and subdividing, he 
continued. But the country is experi- 


encing a “population explosion” and a 
total citizenry in excess of 210 million 
is likely by 1975. 

Despite this rapid population surge, 
agricultural production is accelerating 
even faster. Mechanization has made 
the family farm more prominent than 
ever. The major problem which exists 
is “How can you pay farmers for pro- 
ducing products which the market 
cannot absorb?” 

One of the most serious problems 
facing the U. S., Mr. Bowden stated, 
is the lowering supply of ground wa- 
ter. Moisture is being taken out of the 
earth much faster than nature is re- 
placing it. 

The nation’s labor supply will be 
“severely short for the next 25 years,” 
the Washingtonian declared. By 1965, 
he pointed out, 12 per cent of the 
population will be over 65. Unions 
likely will decrease in influence in the 
next 20 years as a new “grey collar” 
class develops. The middle class as it 
has been known in the past will dis- 
appear, in Mr. Bowden’s opinion. 

Skilled workers are rebelling against 
union direction, he continued, and 19 
states now have “right-to-work” laws. 

Winding up, Mr. Bowden stated: 
“Inflation continues as our No. 1 
problem because credit and spending 
are outstripping our rate of produc- 
tion. The way to arrest inflation is not 
to tax more than the people can bear 
and not to spend faster than goods can 
be produced.” 

A somewhat sketchy presentation 
on vertical integration was offered by 
Dr. W. T. Butz of Penn State. He re- 
stated the fact that integration offers 


DR. GERALD COMBS 
How C/P really works. 
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Orderly Markets Help Everyone 


Spencer Kellogg and Sons, Inc. are members 
of the Chicago Board of Trade and other ex- 
changes because such organized markets 
help us provide our customers with higher 
quality vegetable oils and oilseed meals at 
lower prices. 


How can this be true? 


Because price movements are unavoidable 
in commodities that need many months to be 
processed, distributed and consumed, yet 
come to market in great waves at harvest 
time. We must buy soybeans and flaxseed, for 


example, whenever the best quality and values 
are offered. We hedge our purchases of seed 
then by either sales of our products or by 
selling seed in the futures market.’ Both our 
customers and ourselves benefit from orderly 
markets. 

In addition to participating in commodity 
exchanges we maintain a nationwide com- 
munications network so that our representa- 
te 
tives and customers always have access to the 
latest market information. By making these 
contributions to orderly marketing we help 
our customers reduce theit risks and give 
them greater assurance of profit. 


"SPENCER KELLOGGAND SONS,INC. 


BUFFALO 5, N.Y. 
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a measure of security to farmers simi- 
lar to “that enjoyed by most other 
Americans who have swapped some 
freedom for security.” 


E. G. Cherbonnier, vice president of 
Peavey Feed Mills and adviser to the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National asso- 
ciation, presented timely facts on cred- 
management in his windup address. 
He termed credit “the C bomb” and 
said that feed men were not suckers 
up until the last year or two in credit 
matters. 

“There are signs that the ‘sucker’ 
tendency some of us demonstrated in 
granting easy credit is diminishing,” 
Mr. Cherbonnier reported. “It is to 
the advantage of the local feed man to 
work with local bankers in granting 
credit to producers. 


“We don’t need or want govern- 
ment interference. The feed trade and 
livestock producers, working together 
conscientiously, can solve their own 
problems,” Mr. Cherbonnier con- 
cluded. 

Was it a good program? What top- 
ics were missing — or which should 
have been skipped? Did the social 
events score well? What could be im- 
proved in slating another meeting? 
The audience was asked all these ques- 
tions. Secretary Dick Ammon will 
utilize its answers in planning the 
80th annual convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Millers’ & Feed Dealers’ 


association. 


Rydell Vice President of 


Coronet Parent Company 


R. S. Rydell, president of Coronet Phos- 
phate Co., has been named a vice president 


R. S. RYDELL 
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Leckler Runs Fairbanks’ 
New Office in Chicago 


A branch office and warehouse has been 
opened in Chicago by Fairbanks Co., New 
York City. George P. Leckler was named 
to manage the facilities at 2600 S. Throop 
st. in the Windy city. 

Fairbanks manufactures hand and plat- 


GEORGE LECKLER 


form trucks and wheels, bronze and iron 
body valves, and casters. The Chicago office 
will serve 11 midwestern states. Fairbanks 
also has branches at Boston, Pittsburgh, and 
Rome, Ga. 

Mr. Leckler has been with the firm for 
more than 13 years, serving most recently 
as assistant manager of the New York and 
regional territory branches. He was in sales, 
production, purchasing, and payroll work 
prior to joining Fairbanks. 


of Coronet’s parent firm, Smith-Douglass 
Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va. His new appoint- 
ment makes Mr. Rydell director of produc- 
tion and sale of chemical products, produced 
by four S-D divisions. 

Mr. Rydell has been Coronet president 
since he joined the firm in 1954. He came 
to Coronet from Swift & Co., Chicago, 
where he served 17 years with Swift's plant 
food division. 


Daffin Eastern Division 


Opened, Coho Manager 


A new eastern division to handle its line 
of packaged stationary feed plants has been 
established by Daffin Mfg. Co., Lancaster, 
Pa. Ralph W. Coho Jr. was named sales 
manager for the new division. 

Assigned to work with Mr. Coho are 
these eastern representatives: Charles W. 
Holland, Raleigh, N. C.; Alden L. Kaschub, 
Lancaster; and Clarence I. Summy, Harri- 
sonburg, Va. James N. Woods manages 
the western division. 

Mr. Coho, a native of Lancaster, has been 
with Daffin since July, 1956. Messrs. Holl- 
and, Kaschub, and Summy will represent 
Daffin in their respective home states. 


Overisel (Mich.) Feed & Lumber Co. has 
installed a new Bryant crusher. 


An electronic grain temperature device 
has been purchased by Auburn (Neb.) 
Elevator Co. 


Maloy Feed Co. at Eddyville, Iowa, is op- 
erating a new Jay Bee hammer mill. 


Mail Bag 


We are very grateful indeed for the 
fine article you published concerning 
our company and our Richford (Vt.) 
plant. Thanks ever so much. 

Dean K. Webster Jr., President 

H. K. Webster Co. 

Lawrence, Mass. 


Great changes have occurred in the 
feed industry in the more thah 30 
years since I first entered it and there 
is every reason to expect continuing 
change in the years ahead. Some of 
these changes have produced tremen- 
dous benefits for the feed users in this 
country. Some of the other changes in 
the industry, particularly the excessive 
development of financing contract 
growers, have brought prolonged peri- 
ods of low prices and other undesir- 
able side effects even though forcing 
better breeding of poultry and better 
management. The end result of all 
these changes is not yet apparent, ex- 
cept that unquestionably it benefits 
the ultimate consumer of farm prod- 
ucts who is securing greater food val- 
ues today than ever before. 

Clarence E. Lee, Vice President 

Beacon Milling Co. 

Cayuga, N. Y. 


I have sold my business after 30 years 
of ownership. Before that, 20 years 
with Chester Grange Co., a fine lot 
of farmers who had my father manage 
their affairs. I have enjoyed meeting 
men of the feed industry and have 
made many lifelong friends. My three 
sons all have worked in the business 
but have other interests and as we are 
fast becoming a suburb of New York 
City, the dairy business is being pushed 
farther north. 

William R. Conklin 

Chester Grange Store 

Chester, N. Y. 


We all want to thank you and Henry 
Milliken, your senior New England 
correspondent, for the excellent job 
on the article on our company which 
you published in July. We appreciate 
it very much. 

Dean K. Webster III 

H. K. Webster Co. 

Lawrence, Mass. 


Eric Lohlein of Canada has purchased 
Oroville (Wash.) Grain Co. 
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Improved formulas and new Purina manufacturing processes have made it possible to grow this three-pound broiler on less than six pounds of feed. 


Purina research cracks 2-to-1l 
broiler feed conversion barrier 


1 Ib. of meat on 1.91 pounds of feed ushers in new era for feed industry 


During the last ten years, American farmers © 


have increased their total productivity 45 
percent. Fortune Magazine—which terms 
this gain “staggering’’—reports: ““Not even 
industry has matched that rise, and our 
industrial productivity is called ‘the wonder 
of the world.’” 


One of the most important contributors to 
greater farm production has been the feed 
industry. 

Since World War II, improved feed formulas 
and milling methods, the introduction of anti- 
biotics, synthetic hormones and other ampli- 
fiers have produced revolutionary feeding 
results. It is now ssible for farmers to 
produce a pound of beef on less than 7144 
pounds of feed . . . significantly less than ten 
years ago. 


As late as 1954, the average hog raiser needed 
4.5 lbs. of feed to put on a pound of pork gain. 


Today, it is possible to produce one pound of 
pork with 314 pounds of feed. That reduction 
represents a saving of 200 lbs. of feed per 
hog to the hog raiser from weaning to market. 


And now, under practical farm conditions, 
commercial broiler growers can economically 
produce one pound of meat on less than two 
pounds of feed. 


When Purina research scientists helped 
breach the seemingly impregnable 2-to-1 
feed conversion barrier, they ushered in a 
new era for broiler growers. By manufactur- 
ing and making available the economical 
new 2-to-1 Bite-Size Checker, Purina made 
it possible for its growers to produce more 
meat more efficiently than ever before. 


And, in the broiler industry, where market 
fluctuations are so gravely regarded, im- 
proved feeds hold the key to success. 


PURINA...YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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— Hundredweight 


(Continued from page 7) 


2) the bushel is an equally handy 
common denominator; 3) the ware- 
houseman must charge for space 
against a weighed unit; 4) the bushel 
“immensely simplifies” work with 
grain; 5) the bushel equates a num- 
ber of weights and a number of vol- 
umes; 6) the bushel is not old-fash- 
ioned but is modern and streamlined; 
7) 77.9 per cent of farmers polled by 
Peavey prefer the bushel unit; 8) 
warehouse receipts and dozens of oth- 
er forms would become obsolete unless 
revised; and 9) the end should justify 
the means. 


Mr. Kennedy pledged his company 
to support the government's decision 
whatever it is, but urged adoption of a 
decimal basis on the bushel if any 
change must be made. 


Mr. Theis, for the Terminal Eleva- 
tor Grain Merchants association, ques- 
tioned the findings of the William A. 
Faught USDA survey on bushel ver- 
sus hundredweight and rapped the 
Faught conclusions. He said the ter- 
minal merchants in particular did not 
agree that the hundredweight would 
bring lasting benefits. 

Any two- standard system, with 
government grain in hundredweights 
and the private trade working with 
bushels, would bring “chaos,” Mr. 
Theis asserted. “You are on the wrong 
kind of a hobby-horse,” he told the 
government representatives present. 

Price Feuquay of Enid, Okla., regis- 
tered opposition in behalf of the Union 
Cooperative Equity exchange, Farmers 
Cooperative Grain Dealers association 
of Oklahoma, Enid Board of Trade, 
and Texas Terminal Elevator associa- 
tion. The Duluth Board of Trade cited 
what it said would have to be changes 
in present “efficient” state laws and 
urged that the trading unit not be 
changed. A similar view was presented 


— Pet Food 


(Continued from page 62) 


Paul Record were members of the re- 
search committee. 

Thus the pet food manufacturers 
depart from AFMA as a division and 
set forth to form their own industry 
group. Guidance of AFMA has been 
helpful and will continue to be avail- 
able on an informal basis. Pet food 
making, a major industry, now will 
have a group spokesman of its own. 
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RON KENNEDY 


by the Indianapolis Board of Trade 
through Ralph Brown and Freeman 
Bradford. 

Robert A. Morgan quoted the feel- 
ings of country line elevators in his 
strong opposition. His conclusion was 
concise and to the point: “We suggest 
the whole matter be dropped.” 

The Minneapolis Grain exchange 
opposition was registered by Don Fra- 
ser, who admitted that CCC in 1957 
is the organization’s largest customer. 
He indicated the fear that a two-stan- 
dard system might evolve. 

The Kansas City Board of Trade is 
opposed, as is the office of Sen. Will- 
iam Langer (R., N. D.), whose spokes- 
man made a statement at the hearing 
suggesting a delay in any decision. 

On the pro side, Fred Becker, chair- 
man of the AFMA purchasing agents 
committee, made these points: 


1) In the evolution which has come 
to all agriculture, country elevators 
have come to join feed manufacturers 
in favoring hundredweight measures. 

2) Time and progress must neces- 
sarily go together; industry and gov- 
ernment cannot afford to slip behind 
the pace of the calendar and of prog- 
ress, 


PETE STALLCOP 


3) State laws and regulations can be 
changed to make possible trading in 
hundredweights in those states where 
such existing laws might hamper the 
trade. 

Spokesman Beyhan of AFMA ex- 
plained adoption of the hundredweight 
unit by feed men for manufacturing 
efficiency. He termed an opposition 
charge that elevators would have dif- 
ficulty selling storage space on a 
charge per unit of weight a “little 
sophomoric.” He also pointed out that 
much of the export trade in grain is on 
a ton and hundredweight basis. 

Sixty-seven attended the hearing in 
the lower level of the Department of 
Agriculture administration building 
and about half of them had something 


to say, whether or not it was germane. 


Honeggers’ Elects Three 
Officers, Reports Net 


Net sales of slightly more than 1114 mil- 
lion dollars and net earnings of $134,989 
have been reported by Honeggers’ & Co., 
Inc., for the year ending last June 30. The 
Big H feed firm also has elected three new 
vice presidents. 


ELMER ROTH 

New vice presidents are Elmer S. Roth, 
who is sales manager; Ray Steele of Indian- 
ola, Iowa; and Fred Fountain of Onawa, 
Iowa. Mr. Steele is in charge of Indianola 


operations and Mr. Fountain of the Green 
Gable operations. 


The mayor of Forrest, Ill., Fred Rieger 
Sr., was elected to the board. All officers 
were re-elected. Honeggers’ headquarters at 
Fairbury, Ill., with its hatchery operations 
at Forrest. 

Sales the last fiscal year represent a nine 
per cent increase from a year earlier. Ton- 
nage was up two per cent. 
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Surpasses all other antibiotics for Stimulates maximum growth in swine 
promotion of growth in poultry. at less cost than other antibiotics. 


Possesses superior stability against 
heat, moisture, and pressure. 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


Research and Production for 
Better Poultry and Animal Nutrition 


© Merck & Co., Inc. 
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carrier facilitates accurate and uni- 
forms (with and without vitamin B,.) 
to meet your formulation needs. 
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Current Reading 
Reviewed by The Feed Bag Staff 


Feed and Grazing Management in 
Farm Slaughter Heifer Production, by 
E. M. Neal, R. A. Hall, and J. H. 
Jones, Texas Experiment Station, Col- 
lege Station, free. 

In view of both’marketing and use 
problems with heifer calves, the Bee- 
ville station is conducting grazing and 
feeding management tests with heifers 


to determine practical means of slaugh- 
ter heifer beef production. Thirty-five 
choice grade Hereford heifer calves 
were used in one trial. 

Feeds used and their costs for a 70- 
day feeding period are included in-the 
tabulated material. It was found that 
more gain, finish, and profit were ob- 
tained from approximately the same 


TO MANUFACTURE YOUR OWN 


CATTLE & SHEEP 


IDEAL FOR FEED 
MANUFACTURERS 


The new Worm O Lass with 120 grams wipe tee 


‘ane 
orm 


of phenothiazine per |b., is a palatable 


phenothiazine base mix for use by feed 
manufacturers in making their own cattle 
and sheep wormer. It is easy to use for 
feed containing either the therapeutic 
or low level amounts of phenothiazine. 


BULLETIN FOR MANUFACTURERS 
Based on our own research and that of experimental stations, we 
have prepared a 4-page bulletin giving detailed suggestions for 
the manufacture of your own therapeutic and low level wormer 
feeds, with directions for feeding, labeling, etc. Send for it today. 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


901 East Euclid Avenue 


Moines 13, lowa 


amount of concentrate feeds when the 
feeds were withheld until the end of 
the grazing season and fed in drylot. 

Feed men will gain much from a 
careful review of this four-page report 
from the Lone Star station. 

Processing Texas Broilers, by G. J. 
Mountney and F. A. Gardner, Texas 
Experiment Station, College Station, 
free. 

This 10-page bulletin from the Tex- 
as station reports some of the methods 
used to assemble and process Texas 
broilers and the equipment and labor 
used in 10 plants studied. Some of the 
factors responsible for variations in 
productivity are analyzed. 


Discussed are purchasing, plant re- 
ceiving operations, dressing procedure, 
eviscerating procedure, and packaging. 
Feed men will be interested in learn- 
ing more about this phase of the broil- 
er industry. 

* * * 
Official Reports, no charge. Write 
agencies directly. 

Arizona — annual feed control re- 
port, Arizona Experiment Station, 
Mesa. 

Indiana — annual crop summary, 
1956, Purdue Experiment Station, La- 
fayette. 

Michigan — annual report, Michi- 
gan Experiment Station, East Lansing. 

Tennessee — annual report, Ten- 
nessee Experiment Station, Knoxville. 


Corn Foundation Receives 


Top Award for Research 


The Corn Industries Research foundation 
is recipient of the grand award in the 1957 
outstanding awards contest of the American 
Society of Association Executives. The 
foundation was cited for its “success in de- 
veloping a sound program of basic research 
in the products from corn grain.” 

Members of the corn-refining industry, 
through the foundation’s research program, 
collectively have sponsored research in uni- 
versities, government laboratories, and pri- 
vate institutions since 1935 representing a 
total outlay of more than two million dollars. 


Plant Pathologist Kenaga 


Researches for Panogen 


Panogen, Inc., Ringwood, Ill., has named 
a plant pathologist to its research staff. He 
is Dr. Clare B. Kenaga, who will serve at 
Panogen’s laboratory at nearby Woodstock, 
Ill. 

Dr. Kenaga will do research and fiell 
development work for both Panogen and 
its affiliate, Larvacide Products, Inc. He 
received his doctorate from Michigan State 
University. 
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AUTHORITATIVE COUNSEL— from Dr. Salsbury’s Poultry and Animal Health 
scientists is available to help you answer problems in feed medication. 


SCIENTIFIC REFERENCE SERVICE! Feed Manufacturer’s Guides, Research Re- 
ports and Bulletins are yours for the asking. 


TECHNICAL SERVICE ADVISERS! Trained specialists bring the vast technolog- 
ical resources of Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories to your aid. 


SERVICE TRAINING COURSE! Provides basic knowledge about poultry health 
‘problems for your salesmen, servicemen, dealers. 


PATHOLOGICAL SERVICE!Gives you an objective, diagnostic opinion for pro- 


viding proper feed medication. 


FIELD SERVICE! More than 100 experienced Dr. Salsbury field servicemen 


DR. SALSBURY’S 


POLYSTAT 


For Broiler and Turkey Feeds 


Polystat is a multi-chemical blend. Helps 
revent Coccidiosis, Large Roundworms, 
‘apeworms, Hexamitiasis, Bluecomb. Stim- 

ulates growth! Improves feed conversion! 

Reduces your flock service work. 


DR. SALSBURY’S 


3-NITR 


Brand of 3-Nitro-4-Hydroxyphenylarsonic acid 
For Chicken, Turkey, Hog Feeds 
3-Nitro helps chickens, turkeys, pigs grow 
faster on less feed per pound of gain. Gives 
hens vigor to lay extra eggs. Helps pigs 
(even runts) finish out better. 3-Nitro does 
more, costs less, Offér feeds containing 
3-Nitro. 


bring. you on-the-spot assistance. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE ON THESE PRODUCTS 


DR. SALSBURY’S 


HISTOSTAT j 


Brand of 4-Nitrophenylarsonic acid 
For Turkey Feeds 
Histostat is the most effective, economical 
Blackhead preventive available today. Im- 
proves turkey finish and quality. Palatable, 
easy to mix. Offer feed containing Histostat 
to eliminate Blackhead service work. 


DR. SALSBURY’S 


WCORMAL 


Granules 
For All Poultry Feeds 
Wormal is a complete wormer. Removes 
almost 100% of Tapeworms, Large Round- 
worms and Cecal Worms, Contains Pipera- 
zine, Phenothiazine and Dr. Salsbury’s ex- 
clusive Butynorate. Put the most effective 
wormer of them all in your feeds . . . Dr. 
Salsbury’s Wormal Granules. 


Charles City, lowa 


DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 
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your feeds— 


WHAT WILL 
BIRDS 
WEIGH 
WEEKS... 


Add another same time! 


When you have a feed containing Vigofac, in your Chances are, you’ve made a sale. And when he 

line, you’ve got a simple, powerful sales story: sees for himself the gains your feeds containing 
Just ask each customer how many birds he pro- _ Vigofac will produce, you’ve got a steady customer. 

duces in a year. Multiply this number by 4 pound. Vigofac produces equally good results in pig, tur- 

Stress that this gain is in addition to the gains he is__ key and calf starting and growing feeds. 

already getting with antibiotics, vitamins and other Remember, it improves the performance record of 

growth-promoting feed ingredients. even the best nutritionally balanced feed. Ask your 


Pfizer representative for full details on this new 
10% FASTER EARLY GAINS, 6% IMPROVEMENT |  ¢xtra-growth feed ingredient. 
IN FEED EFFICIENCY WITH VIGOFAC 


Get these 
extra gains 


Growth —no Vigofac 


same ration plus Vigofac 


Feed required—no Vigofac 


ith less feed 
same ration plus Vigofac Penns of guin Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35, Ill. 


Vigofac on ee the most gains at lowest cost. Vigofac 7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7, Texas 
gains are in addition to gains you are already getting with 
antibiotics, Vitamin B,. and other feed ingredients. 1151 Chattahoochee Ave., N.W., Atlanta 2, Ga. 


1500 16th St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 
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The youngest state’s oldest and larg- 
est manufacturer and distributor of 
commercial cattle and poultry feeds, 
Arizona Flour Mills, has built and 
maintained its position of leadership 
by constantly keeping abreast of new 
developments in the industry. Its head- 


zona and in parts of néarby states. 
The Arizona Star formulas are con- 
stantly tested and improved in every 
way that new scientific discoveries 
make possible. 
To accomplish this, Arizona Flour 
Mills maintains a large experimental 


Arizonans Busy keeping in 


Feed Facts contains interesting in- 
formation and statistics covering the 
livestock and poultry industries, tips 
on handling and feeding of herds and 
flocks, and other news and data of in- 
terest to those in the livestock or poul- 
try business. 


Step 


Never Look Backward 


quarters are at Phoenix. 

A current example of its ability to 
stay young by adopting new methods 
of manufacturing and handling its 
products is provided by a bulk feed 
delivery installation recently made at 
the firm’s Phoenix mill at a cost of ap- 
proximately $60,000. 

Founded in 1871, the firm’s present 
management dates back to 1925 when 
Joseph T. Melczer, now chairman of 
the board, became an executive of the 
company. One of his sons, Louis A. 
Melezer, recently succeeded him as 
president, while Charles A. Melczer, 
another son, is a vice president. Also 
a vice president is Albert Lent, man- 
ager of the Tucson mill. Royce C. 
Blair is secretary-treasurer. 

Besides its big mills at Phoenix and 
Tucson, the concern operates mills or 
warehouses at Safford, Tempe, Casa 
Grande, Glendale, and Mesa, all in 
southern and central Arizona. 

While the company mills flour, its 
greatest volume now comes from 
feeds. Its Arizona Star feeds are well 
and favorably known throughout Ari- 


ARIZONA 


F 


MILLS AND WAREHOUSES — PHOENIX - MESA 


By PAUL B. NEES 


laboratory and farm at Tucson, where 
all feed formulas are evolved and test- 
ed under the supervision of the firm’s 
nutritionist, Dr. B. P. Cardon. 


Thus, when farmers, dairymen, 
stockmen, and poultry raisers buy 
Arizona Star feeds they know they 
are getting formulas scientifically de- 
veloped to meet the needs and condi- 
tions of the area and thoroughly tested 
by actual feeding under those condi- 
tions. 

The laboratory and experimental 
farm have been helpful to stock and 
poultry growers of the state in many 
ways. Research into problems of stock 
and poultry raising is conducted on a 
broad scale, and findings are passed 
along to the farmers, stock feeders, 
and poultrymen. 

One way in which this is done is by 
a monthly news letter, called Feed 
Facts (see cut). This letter is widely 
distributed by mail, with feed deliver- 
ies, and at the various offices of Ari- 
zona Flour Mills. 


A. MELCZER, 
ROYCE C. BLAIR, Secretary-Treasurer 


L OUR 


SAFFORO TEMPE 


GLENDALE TUCSON 


FEED FACTS - No. 22 


July, 1957 


CATTLE POPULATIONS. 


If you are one of the 


Individuals who practice the art of future 


price and nopulation predicting for cattle, 


EXHIBIT 2. Estimated aumber of cattle 
on farms, U.S., January 1, 1867-1957 


—— nd the accompanying table very 1000's omitted) 
usef: published in a recent issue all All ae 

of Agriculture. 


A TYPICAL ISSUE OF THE POPULAR MONTHLY NEWSPAPER. 
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LOUIS & CHARLES MELCZER 
Bright stars in Southwest. 


The letter is wholly informational 
and free from advertising. For that 
reason, those who receive it read it 
faithfully, instead of throwing it in the 
waste basket, as they do most adver- 
tising matter. 

The advertising value is there for 
the firm, though, because of the letter- 
head showing a drawing of the Phoe- 
nix mill, rosters of the plants and of- 
ficers, and a little *STAR* Poultry 
Feeds banner, which the reader is not 
likely to forget. 

The Phoenix mill and main office of 
the company is at Ninth and Jackson 
sts., where it extends some 600 feet 
between railroad right of ways, with 
the Santa Fe in front and Southern 
Pacific at the rear. 

Equipment in the feed milling de- 
partment of the Phoenix plant includes 
a 75-horsepower Gruendler hammer 
mill, mixers, barley rolls, two Califor- 
nia pellet mills, and two Richardson 
automatic baggers. Conveyor belts car- 
ry sacked feed to storage and loading 
areas. 
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The new installation for handling 
bulk feeds is the most complete and 
elaborate of its kind to be found in 
the state. A 60-foot loading scale has 
been built within the mill, onto which 
the bulk feed trucks are driven for 
loading. 

High above the loading platform of 
the scale is a series of 12 holding bins 
with total capacity of 60 tons of mixed 
feeds. After they are ground and 
mixed, the different types of formula 
feeds are fed into the high holding 
bins by an air pressure system. From 
these bins the trucks are loaded by 
gravity in a matter of moments. 

The trucks are divided into com- 
partments, so they can carry several 
different bulk orders at one time, and 
these can be different types of feed. 

When the truck reaches its destina- 
tion, orders are unloaded directly into 
the stock or poultry feeder’s own bulk 
feed bins. This is done quickly by a 
built-in power unloading device on the 
truck. 

Three big bulk feed trucks are in- 
cluded in the equipment at Phoenix. 
Two of these are used regularly; the 
third is a standby vehicle, for use as 
needed either at Phoenix or Tucson, 
where bulk delivery has also been in- 
stalled. 

“There are many large feed users in 
this area,” Charles Melczer explained. 
“We expect this new installation to 
effect sizable economies for us in the 
preparation, handling, and delivery of 
feeds. 

“Our customers will profit as well,” 
he continued. “Not only because we 
will be able to quote them a better 


price on their feed, but because they, 
too, can save on time and labor cost 
by having feed delivered into their 
own bulk bins where it is needed.” 
Thus, the new bulk delivery setup 
should enable Arizona Flour Mills to 
maintain a favorable competitive price 
position as well as to render prompt 
service to customers. 
The new bulk delivery service is 
available throughout what is known in 
Arizona as “the Valley,” a term that 
covers the lush, irrigated, fast-growing 
areas of the southern half of the state. 
Bulk delivery by no means super- 
cedes the firm’s regular delivery sys- 
tem for sacked feeds. A large fleet of 
delivery trucks of various sizes is op- 


SACKED and bulk feeds both have their 
followers in Arizona Flour Mills’ big 
trading territory and the firm moves a 
substantial volume in each form. 

Here is one of the trio of bulk trucks 
which haul Arizona Star formula rations 


to large-scale feeders. 


PHOENIX headquarters of fast-growing 
Arizona Flour Mills is pictured here. 
Efficient materials handling and moving 
of both ingredients and finished feeds 
are emphasized in the entire southwestern 
operation. The company is highly 
research-conscious and operates its own 


experimental farm near Tucson. 


erated out of the several mills and 
warehouses. Most of these operate on 
regular scheduled routes, offering fre- 
quent deliveries to both retail and 
dealer accounts. 

While chief emphasis is placed on 
seeds, grain, and milled products, some 
sidelines related to feeds are handled. 
These include medicinals, sanitation 
supplies, and stock salt, stocked more 
as an accommodation to customers 
than as a major source of profit. There 
is no attempt to operate a complete 
farm supply store. Related products 
simply play a supporting role to the 
carefully-tested and thoroughly-proved 
Star feeds. 

Arizona Star feeds are advertised 
principally in farm papers. Such ad- 
vertising keeps the firm and its prod- 
ucts in the minds of those who are 
potential buyers and wastes litle cir- 
culation in providing complete cover- 
age of the territory. 

Actually, though, it is the mills’ 
own competent sales and service staff 
which provides the best advertising. 
By constant personal contacts in the 
field, with farmers, dairymen, poultry- 
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men, and livestock growers these rep- 
resentatives of the firm play a most 
important part in maintaining the good 
will so essential to successful opera- 
tion. 

The company salesmen, who work 
all the territory thoroughly, are more 
than mere order-takers. Well trained, 
and conversant with stock and poultry 
growers’ problems, they keep those 
they contact informed on new devel- 
opments in the care and feeding of 
domestic animals. Problems which 
they cannot solve themselves they pass 
onto the mills’ research section. 

By serving as well as selling, and by 
continually keeping its products and 
its service abreast of new develop- 
ments in the industry, Arizona Flour 
Mills has built confidence and good 
will among those it serves. 

Its new bulk delivery system is but 
one evidence of the way in which this 
veteran firm keeps up-to-date by 
adopting new methods and new for- 
mulas that enable it to give customers 
the most their feed dollars can buy in 
the nation’s youngest state. 


The Gopher state’s Everhart Feed & Oil 
Co. at Clearbrook has purchased a Minne- 
sota-made Jacobson hammer mill. 


A. J]. Pando Feeds of Turlock in the Golden 


state has purchased a new Blue Streak 
mixer and hammer mill. 
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For prices, packing and other information 
about TORAFEED, write: 


Peavey Elects Assistant 
Divisional Treasurers 


Assistant treasurers for two of its divisions 
have been elected by F. H. Peavey & Co. 
of Minneapolis. The firm's board elected 
aides to treasurers in the King Midas Flour 
and Peavey Feed Mills divisions, both of 
which are affiliated with Van Dusen Har- 
rington. 

R. W. Nelson, assistant office manager, 
also will serve in the treasury aide’s post for 
King Midas. Peavey Feed Mills’ feed job- 
bing sales manager, W. D. Bynell, is now 
assistant treasurer in addition to his other 
duties. 


Sanitation Best Defense 


Against Sheep Disease 


Normal sanitary precautions are the best 
immediate defenses against vibriosis, and in- 
fectious disease of sheep. The ill, which 
causes severe losses through abortion, has 
at times caused losses estimated in the 
millions of dollars. 


This was reported recently by Dr. Floyd 
Frank of the University of Idaho. Dr. Frank 
said contaminated shoes, clothing, or ve- 
hicles can spread the disease from an abort- 
ing flock to a clean one. 


Regional research on vibriosis in sheep 
has been conducted since 1952 under the 
sponsorship of the National Wool Growers 
association. Recent research hints strongly 
that antibiotics might reduce the severity of 
abortion rates. It now is felt that an effec- 
tive vaccine can be produced, on which 
1958 work will be concentrated. 


RED STAR YEAST s PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Feed Division Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


NET. WT. 50185. 


CARGILL FARM CHIEF 
Named research director for the newly- 
acquired research farm of Cargill, Inc., is 
Dr. Cloy B. Knodt. Cargill-Nutrena Re- 
search Farm will be located on an 840-acre 
tract at Elk River, 35 miles northwest of 
Minneapolis. 


See Expanded Market for 


Feed Grains in Greece 


Greek farmers and feeders are in the 
market for United States feed ingredients, 
according to the Department of Agriculture. 
Ag specialists from the U. S. participating 
in the International Trade fair at Salonika, 
Greece, made the observation. 

The two-man specialist team, Merrill D. 
Guild of Indiana Grain Cooperative, In- 
dianapolis, and Dr. E. L. Stephenson, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, are manning the U. S. 
agricultural exhibit at the fair. They re- 
ported that the Greek government is trying 
to increase meat, milk, and egg production. 

Mr. Guild said, “Greece does not have 
the land available for any great increase in 
grain production and must meet with im- 
ports any substantial increase in demand for 
feed grains.” 


Pesotum, Ill., is the locale of Illinois Cob 
Co., a new Prater cob crusher owner. 


MC MILLAN EXPORTS 
Thomas Dransfield has been named to 
manage a newly-created foreign department 
at Osborn McMillan Elevator Co., Minne- 
apolis. A graduate of Cornell University, 
Mr. Dransfield is considered well-versed in 
the grain export field. 
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Dr. Butz Is Keynoter at 
Murphy’s Sales Meeting 


Keynoter for Murphy Products Co.'s 
1957 sales convention was Dr. Earl L. 
Butz, former USDA assistant secretary. 
More than 300 Murphy sales-service repre- 
sentatives and their wives atended the two- 
day event, hele at Brown’s lake near Bur- 
lington, Wis., Murphy's headquarters city. 

Dr. Butz now is agriculture dean at Pur- 
due University. In his address, Dr. Butz 
brought out the growing importance of 
the larger commercial type family farm. 


DR. EARL BUTZ 


The fall sales meeting also marked Mur- 
phy’s 35th anniversary as a producer of 
concentrate feeds. President James H. Mur- 
phy discussed the qualifications of a success- 
ful feed salesman. 

Dr. Robert R. Spitzer, executive vice 
president, related a brief history of Murphy 
Products, stressing the rapid and large 
growth of the firm. Dr. Spitzer then em- 
phasized Murphy’s 1957 sales record and 
relations with dealers, both of which he 
said were strengthened. 

Tonnage Topper salesmen, those who 
increased their sales by 25 per cent or more, 
were cited. Secretary-Treasurer Lawrence 
Murphy presented awards to sales contest 
winners at a kickoff dinner preceding the 
meeting. 


Daffin Assigns Three to 


Midwestern Sales Area 


Daffin Mfg. Co. has named three new rep- 
resentatives for its mobile feed mills. Mar- 
shall H. Pellegrom, David R. Stephens, and 
Bernard Wray have received midwestern 
assignments from the Lancaster, Pa., manu- 
facturer. 

Mr. Pellegrom of Spring Lake, Mich., 
will serve Daffin in southwestern Michigan; 
Mr. Stephens of Butler, Ind., in southeast- 
ern Michigan; and Mr. Wray of Dayton, 
Ohio, in southwestern Ohio. 

Mr. Pellegrom is a graduate of Michigan 
State University. He was a bank official 
prior to joining Daffin. Mr. Stephens was 
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with DeKalb County Farm bureau at Butler 
before his new assignment. 

Mr. Wray, a native of London, England, 
majored in civil engineering at Northeast- 
ern University, Boston. He was vice presi- 
dent of a Toledo firm before joining 
Daffin. 


Promote Kennedy, Miller 
At Beacon Milling Co. 


Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, N. Y., has 
appointed F. S. Kennedy a vice president. 
The firm also has named Robert E. Miller 
general sales manager. 

President Stanley W. Tyler said Mr. 
Kennedy will be responsible for Beacon’s 
York plant operations and activities in the 
area served by the plant. Mr. Miller is re- 
sponsible for all Beacon sales functions, with 
headquarters at Cayuga. 

Mr. Kennedy joined Beacon in 1929 asa 
sales-service representative. Mr. Miller has 
been with Beacon since 1949 when he 
graduated from Rutgers University. He 
earned his master’s degree at Cornell in 
1954, while on a leave of absence. 


Wilson & Co. Dines 250 


lowa Feed Merchants 

Wilson & Co., Inc., Chicago, played host 
to 250 Iowa feed merchants last month at 
a dinner at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. General 
Manager W. O. Fraser delivered the wel- 
come message. 

Guests included Clyde Spry, Iowa agri- 
culture secretary; Mayor Jim Meagham; 
and Maynard Spear, C. C. Culbertson, and 
Eldon Quaife of Iowa State College. George 
R. Coontz, feed ingredients sales manager, 
handled the arrangements. 


Direct Mail Competition 
Is Won by Union Bag 


The winning entry in a direct mail com- 
petition sponsored by the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising association was entered by Union 
Bag-Camp Paper Corp., New York City. 
The grand award was presented during the 
association’s 1957 meet, held in September 
at Washington, D. C. 

Accepting the award for his firm was 
Gene W. Donaldson, advertising and sales 
promotion director. The winning direct mail 
campaign consisted of 15 units mailed over 
a one-year period to multiwall bag custom- 
ers and sales prospects. 

The association also presented 56 best-of- 
industry awards. Seven judges selected the 
winning campaign. 


C. K. Processing Builds 
New Des Moines Plant 


C. K. Processing Co., Salina, Kan., is 
building a new plant at Muscatine, Iowa, 
to produce dehydrated molasses for feed 
manufacturers and farmers. Operations of 
the firm will be moved to Muscatine. 

Richard Melson has been named general 
manager for C. K. Processing. Mr. Melson 
formerly was production manager for Vy- 
Lactos Laboratories, Inc., Des Moines. John 
J. Vanier is president of C. K. Processing. 


Frederic Randall Upped 
In Lilly Merchandising 


The agricultural and industrial products 
division of Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, has 
a new assistant merchandising director. He 
is Frederic D. Randall, who was merchan- 
dising department manager at the time of 
his promotion. 

Mr. Randall has been with Lilly since 
1947, serving in various managerial posi- 
tions. He earned his master of science de- 
gree at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


FRED RANDALL 


The native Hoosier now will coordinate 
all premarketing and product development 
activities, reporting to G. L. Varnes, ex- 
ecutive director of the division. He also 
will direct the division’s promotion, adver- 
tising, and market research. 


Turkeys Do Not Inherit 


Immunity to Bluecomb 


Immunity to bluecomb disease in turkeys 
is not hereditary. This was reported by J. T. 
Tumlin and B. S. Pomeroy of the Universi- 
ty of Minnesota before a recent meeting of 
the American Veterinary Medical associa- 
tion. 

The Minnesotans said that although tur- 
keys recovering from bluecomb develop 
some immunity, they don’t pass it on to 
their young. This was shown in tests con- 
ducted by the research team. 


However, parental immunity is common 
in such diseases as Newcastle and infectious 
bronchitis, it was explained. Bluecomb hits 
turkeys of all ages, but average age for 
most attacks is 13 weeks. 


The widely-known Jacob Rubinoff Co. at 
Vineland, N. ]J., has installed a new Jacob- 
son hammer mill. 


A new automatic screen change Blue 
Streak hammer mill has been purchased 
by Belmont (Ohio) Mills. 
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New idea in feeds boost sales the year round... 


About this time of the year, many egg producers 
“‘go out of business’’ for several weeks. Last year’s 
flock has slowed down or stopped laying. Pullets 
are not in production yet. 

But this year, your customers needn’t lose this 
income. By selling them an extra production lay- 
ing feed containing Terramycin, you’ll be helping 
them get more eggs the year round by extending 
the laying period for older hens and bringing 
pullets into production sooner. 

Here are just two of hundreds of reports by flock- 
owners on the results obtained with these new feeds: 

Yearlings: ‘‘Last fall in September, production 
of my hens tapered off. But after two weeks on 
Terramycin, they were laying 30 to 45 more eggs 
a day and every day I get more.” (100-bird flock, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.) 

Pullets: ‘‘Pullets were slow in starting. After 
giving Terramycin, birds seem to bloom out.” 
(2200-bird flock, LeCenter, Minn.) 

Moreover, with an extra production laying feed 
containing Terramycin, your customers can get up 
to an extra case (30 doz.) of eggs every month 


LAYING FEEDS 


CONTAINING 
TERRAMYCIN 


from every 100 hens! 

If you are not now selling one of these new 
feeds, see your feed supplier. Here’s a new service 
you can offer your customers...a new idea in 
feeds that brings you extra sales volume, extra 
profits. 


Terramycin 


NEW WAY TO GET MORE EGGS 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
World’s largest producer 
of antibiotics 


630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6 
6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 

1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 
1151 Chattahoochee Ave., N. W., Atlanta 2 a 
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Ned 


-. bring them down 


to elarth 
Bio-Pabst B-50 makes low-cost antibiotic l 
supplementation a reality. Bio-Pabst B-50 with 
contains 50 grams of bacitracin per pound — 
cuts your antibiotic costs as much as 50%. 


FIVE WAYS EFFECTIVE: 


1. Controls and prevents many diseases 
of poultry and swine 


2. Gives poults, chicks and swine 
a faster start 


3. Improves egg production and 
weight gains 


4. Improves feed conversion 


5. Stimulates feed and water 
intake during periods of stress. 


For more information about cost- 
saving Bio-Pabst B-50, write or call - 


PABST BREWING COMPANY 


ANIMAL FEED DIVISION © MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN © TWX-MI 586 © Phone BRoadway 1-0230 


CARROLL SWANSON SALES CO., 620 Des Moines Bldg., Des Moines, towa * Phone: Cherry 4-5177 
Prompt shipment of all Pabst SELEY & COMPANY, 900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 17, California * Phone: Mutual 1371 
P. G. CALLISON CO., 935 N.-W. 12th Avenue, Portland 9, Oregon * Phone: Capitol 2-7271 
THEO, W. MARTIN & SON, 3166 Maple Drive N. Atlanta 5, Ga. * Phone: CEdar 7-7531 
distributors’ warehouses at: FEED SERVICE CO., 502 S. Front Street, Mankato, Minnesota * Phone: 81636 

HOLT PRODUCTS CO., Box 840, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin « Phone: FRanklin 2-7210 
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Worm-Reducing Agent in 
Murphy Mineral Feed 


Phenothiazine is combined with a com- 
plete balanced mineral formula to produce 
its new W-R-Min mineral feed, Murphy 
Products Co., Burlington, Wis., has report- 
ed. The new product is claimed to replace 
free-choice feeding of minerals and salt to 
cattle and sheep. 

Eugene H. Spitzer, Murphy research and 
technical director, stated, “One of the ma- 
jor problems in the development of medi- 
cated feeds containing phenthiazine [worm- 
reducing agent} has been poor palatability. 
W-R-Min has proven to be highly palat- 
able.” 

Reporting controlled tests, Mr. Spitzer 
said animals fed free choice on Murphy's 
new product gained 12 per cent faster than 
animals fed free choice on a phenothiazine- 
salt mixture. Rations were identical for the 
two groups. 

Cattle on test consumed four pounds of 
W-R-Min per head each month. During the 
first month on feed, the-animals’ droppings 
were said to show more than 95 per cent 
reduction of worm parasite eggs. No initial 
drenching was used. 

Complete information on Murphy's new 
W-R-Min mineral feed containing pheno- 
thiazine may be obtained by circling Reader 
Service No. 1. 


Liquid Feed Supplement, 
Morea, Now USI-Made 


U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co. has been 
licensed to make and sell Morea, a relative- 
ly new liquid feed supplement for rumin- 
ants developed by Feed Service Corp., 
Crete, Neb. Feed Service has been selling 
Morea in the Midwest for the past several 
years, 

U. S. Industrial will sell Morea in most 
states east of the Mississippi and west of the 
continental divide. The supplement is said 
to speed rumen fermentation, enabling cat- 
tle and sheep to eat and digest more feed 


Circle the numbers » 


ad which apply to the 

offers that interest 
you. Then tear out 

* the card and mail it. * 
Many other Reader 


Service offers appear 
- on other pages — 
don’t miss them! 
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in a shorter time. 

A liquid mixture, Morea is reported to 
contain urea, ethanol, phosphoric acid, es- 
sential trace minerals, and molasses. For full 
facts on Morea and its use, circle Reader 
Service No. 3. 


Sedberry Markets a New 
Hydraulic Truck Hoist 


A new hydraulic truck hoist is being in- 
troduced by J. B. Sedberry, Inc., Franklin, 
Tenn. The unit is said to feature efficiency, 
safety, and economy of space and operation. 

Constructed of heavy steel, the hoist has 
two lifting cylinders. The hydraulic pump is 
operated by a 1!4-horsepower motor. The 
pump will raise the platform to a maximum 
angle of 45 degrees. 

The platform is seven by 12 feet and de- 
signed for installation with a dump pit. The 
unit rests flush with the ground when not 
in use. 

Complete technical data on Sedberry’s 
new hydraulic truck hoist may be obtained 
by circling Reader Service No. 9. 


Bulk Feed Identified by 
New Digestible Discs 


A new digestible disc being offered by 
Bulk Feed Identification Co., Kansas City, 
Kan., bears a feed manufacturer's imprint to 
identify to feeders the source of their bulk 
feed. Idento-Tabs, the firm said, are mixed 
in the feed. 

The brightly-colored tabs are said to be 
imprinted on both sides with digestible non- 
toxic ink. For full facts on Idento-Tabs, 
circle Reader Service No. 2. 


Honeggers’ has franchised Harold Walters’ 
Gates Seed Co. at Camargo, Ill. 


Say Duplex Hammer Mill 
Is ‘Entirely New Type’ 


Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co., Springfield, 
Ohio, has redesigned its hammer mill into 
what it reports to be an entirely new type 
that is economical and simple to operate 
and which produces a clean, uniform prod- 
uct of granular texture. 

The new Kelly Duplex remote screen 
change unit features screen change while 
the mill is running, including change of 
clogged or damaged screens. A control rod 
on the service floor opens the mill cover. 

Built close to the floor, the unit is said to 
facilitate grain conveying and to permit a 
maximum pit area. Complete details on the 
redesigned Kelly Duplex hammer mill may 


be obtained by circling Reader Service 
No. 4. 


Worm-O-Lass 120 Is New 
Phenothiazine Wormer 


Worm-O-Lass 120 is the name assigned 
to its concentrated phenothiazine wormer 
for cattle and sheep, VyLactos Laboratories, 
Inc., Des Moines, has announced. The new 
product is said to contain 120 grams of 
phenothiazine per pound, dehydrated with 
corn oil meal. 

VyLactos said its new Worm-O-Lass 120 
is highly palatable because each pheno- 
thiazine particle is coated with molasses. 
The concentrated wormer can be used by 
feed manufacturers to produce wormer feeds 
for either therapeutic or low-level feeding. 

Complete facts on Worm-O-Lass are 
available in literature published by the firm. 
For literature, circle Reader Service No. 10. 


F. B. Moore Grain Co. at Hamlin in the 
Lone Star state has purchased a new 
Jacobson hammer mill. 
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Send us information or offer identified by circled numbers 


More Than 10,000 Inquiries Were Serviced in 1955-56 


Claim New Sucro-Flavor 
Lowers Cost of Feed 


Up to $10 a ton of feed can be saved by 
feed formulators who use its new all-pur- 
pose sweet feed flavor product, Flavor Cor- 
poration of America, Chicago, has an- 
nounced. One pound of the new product, 
Sucro-Flavor, is equal 100 
pounds of sugar in flavored sweetness. 

The firm said its product does not cause 
flushing or ill effects in livestock and poul- 
try and does not have a tiring affect on 
animal appetites. Savings are attributed to 


elimination 


claimed to 


of many flavoring ingredients 
and the need for extra carbohydrates and 
antioxidants. 

Suco-Flavor is claimed to retain its taste 
appeal for animals. For samples and full in- 
formation on Reader 
Service No. 7. 


Sucro-Flavor, circle 


Feed Formula Booklet Is 
Offered by Distillers 


A new 32-page booklet, “Feed Formu- 
lation With Distillers Feeds,” has been pub- 
lished by the Distillers Feed Research coun- 
cil. The publication is designed to aid feed 
formulators in using distillers dried grains, 
dried solubles, and dried grains with sol- 
ubles. 

Tabular material shows the nutrient com- 
position and composition of distillers feeds 
and use of distillers feeds in poultry, game 
bird, swine, dairy, steer, fish, dog, rabbit, 
and fur-bearing animal rations. 

Two pages are devoted to feed ingredient 
analysis. Copies of the council's new book- 
let may be obtained by circling Reader Serv- 
ice No. 8. 


Marion Laboratory Mixer 
Has 50-Pound Capacity 


A laboratory mixer has been added to the 
line of Marion mixing equipment made by 
Rapids Machinery Co., Marion, lowa. The 
lab unit features the same cross-blending 


Circle What You Want 


mixing action as its standard and industrial 
units, the firm advised. 

With legs, the mixer is 34 inches high. 
Width is 19 inches and length 36 inches. 
These are overall dimensions. The Marion 
lab mixer has a capacity of 50 pounds. 

Rapids Machinery said its laboratory unit 
is available in mild or stainless steel. For 


complete information on the new Marion 
laboratory mixer, circle Reader Service 
No. 5. 


Nopco Offers New Edition 
Of Ingredient Table 


Its feed ingredient analysis table now is 
available in a new edition for 1958, Nopco 
Chemical Co. has announced. Tabulated is 
the nutritive content of 71 common feed in- 
gredients. 

Nopco said feed formulators can use the 
table as a basis for quick formula computa- 
tion. The publication is reviewed and re- 
vised annually, the firm stated. For copies 
of the table, circle Reader Service No. 14. 


New Mastigun Treats All 
Common Mastitis Types 


Mastigun is what Whitmoyer Laborator- 
ies, Inc., calls its new multiple-antibiotic 
treatment for all common types of mastitis. 
The Myerstown (Pa.) concern’s new prod- 
uct is administered with a five-dose plastic 
syringe. 

Whitmoyer explained Mastigun as “a 
synergistic combination of the antibiotics 
penicillin, dihydrostreptomycin, and neomy- 
cin with sulfa drugs, cobalt, and papain.” 
The cobalt’s role is to boost the killing pow- 
er of penicillin. Papain, Whitmoyer said, 
liquifies clotted milk to speed the anti- 
biotics to the source of infection. 

The product is packed in a _ point-of- 
purchase display carton. For complete in- 
formation on Whitmoyer’s new Mastigun 
mastitis treatment, circle Reader Service 
No. 15. 
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1712 West St. Paul Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


Install | & C Bagger at 
Patterson (Ga.) Mill 


Shown here is Patterson (Ga.) Milling 
Co.’s newly-installed open-mouth bag-pack- 
ing machine, sold by Union Bag-Camp Pa- 
per Corp., New York City. Union Bag said 
Owner C. C. Hyers claims doubled produc- 
tion with his new I & C bagger. 


The unit is adjustable to give a package 
size range from 10 to 100 pounds. Weight 
accuracy of the I & C bagger is said to be 
within two ounces of desired weight. 

The machine works in conjunction with 
a moving conveyor and sewing head. The 
weighing cycle is fully automatic. Complete 
information on the I & C bagger may be 
obtained by circling Reader Service No. 11. 


New Du Pont Booklet on 
Uramon Use, Handling 


Publication of a new booklet on use and 
handling of urea ammoniating solutions has 
been announced by the Du Pont Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. The firm makes Uramon 
ammonia liquors for the fertilizer industry. 

Tables, charts, and schematic drawings 
are used in the publication to describe its 
Uramon, Du Pont reported. For copies of 
the new Uramon booklet, Reader 
Service No. 12. 


circle 


Develop New Cleaner for 


Use With Vac-U - Vator 


A new grain cleaner is being manufac- 
tured by Dunbar Kapple, Inc., Batavia, Ill. 
The new 98HD cleaner is recommended for 
use with the firm’s. Vac-U-Vator pneumatic 
grain conveyor. 

Dunbar Kapple said its cleaner removes 
cut kernels, dirt, dust, pellets, and other 
foreign materials from all grains being con- 
veyed. For full facts on the new 98HD 
cleaner, circle Reader Service No. 13. 


MC CALLEY JOINS ERB 
Russell W. McCalley has joined R. A. 
Erb & Co., Arcadia, Calif., as a sales rep- 
resentative. Mr. McCalley has been active 
in agriculture for the past decade. 
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THE MAN WITH THE 
MULTIWALL PLAN 
PACKAGING ENGINEER 
ROBERT BOLLING 


cuts 

60 sizes 
from 
inventory of 
20-million- 
Multiwall 
user 


impressive savings in 
cost, space, handling 
and inventery control 


A leading user of Multiwall Bags has simplified his | Srenee, bein then surveyed the company’s 
inventory problem, reduced his 


packaging costs, released valu- 
able storage space, and saved Packaging Efficiency Plan 


~ complete bagging operation. The 
are based on this 5-point _ new Specifications Manual was 


an impressive number of man 
hours by revising the Speci- 
fications Manual which guided — 
his company’s purchase of 20 _ 
million bags a year. 


© DESIGN _ pected to run well over $100,000. 
@ EQUIPMENT a 
CONSTRUCTION Union Multiwall Specialists 


@ SPECIFICATION CONTROL _ have helped many companies 
@ PLANT SURVEY 


_ effect substantial economies and 
gains in Multiwall performance. 
The opportunities for more efficient control were Ask about Union’s 5-Point Packaging Efficiency 

first pointed out by Packaging Specialist Robert Plan, and how you can take advantage of it without 

Bolling of Union. With the consent of the manu- either cost or obligation. 


Better Multiwall performance 
through better 
planning 


UNION’S PACKAGE ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will stody. 
your Multiwall bagging methods and equipment and make appropriate 
recommendations, regardless of the brand of Multiwalls you are now using. 


UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 


UNION BAG-CAMP -PAPER CORPORATION 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Educating local farmer-feeders in 
the value of feeding well-balanced ra- 
tions is paying increasing dividends 
for Wyman R. Cabiniss, owner of 
Feeders Supply Co. at Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Feed sales potential is tremendous, ac- 
cording to this Alabaman. 

“We are broadening the field of our 
feed business and are expanding into 
specialized feeding programs, not only 
for broilers and other poultry but also 
for beef production and for brood 


a loading platform. This allows for 
the entire frontage (75 feet) to be 
used for handling feeds. 

Mr. Cabaniss hopes to make his own 
feed and do custom mixing soon, but 
at present all feeds sold are those pre- 
pared by his feed supplier. 

Feeders Supply Co. carries Purina 
and Dr. Le Gear medicinals, Morton 
salts, insecticides, hardware items, veg- 
etable and flower seeds, and potted 
plants. Baby chicks also are obtainabie 


for laboratory animals — guinea pigs, 
white rats, and hamsters. This, of 
course, fits in with its specialized feed- 
ing program in other realms. 

At present, Feeders Supply has 
three full-time employes. Part-time 
help is called in as needed. Mr. Caba- 
niss prefers to act as his own route- 
man as well as the manager of the 
business. 

He delivers feed, takes orders, and 
collects from the customers along his 


His Customers Would Sudorse the Title 


Doctor Feeding 


sows,” explained Merchant Cabaniss. 

“There is a great opportunity at 
Tuscaloosa in specialized feeding. We 
are taking advantage of it and are de- 
veloping it along with our growing 
markets. In the past, farmers in this 
area have fed their livestock on cotton- 
seed hulls and similar feeds but are 
finding that it pays them in the long 
run to feed well-balanced feeds instead. 
We are in a position to supply those 
feeds.” 

Mr. Cabaniss of Feeders Supply Co. 
in west central Alabama is franchised 
by Purina. His supplier has had a plant 
in Tuscaloosa for 30 years. Mr. Caba- 
niss bought the business in 1951 and 
since has been the sole owner. 

Feeders Supply Co. moved into the 
building it now occupies at 2319 
Fourth st. four years ago. The build- 
ing is of brick construction with a 
wood floor. It has a frontage of 75 
feet and is 60 feet deep. This space 
provides for adequate office, store, 
and warehouse facilities. It is on a 
spur of the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio rail- 
road and freight cars are unloaded in 
front of the store. The concrete side- 
walk in front of the building serves as 


CLINIC for farmer-feeder problems 
in the section around Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
is this downtown ration headquarters. 


The progressive firm specializes 


in recommending and implementing 


scientific feeding programs. 


WYMAN CABANISS, F. D. 
His ‘degree’ is in feeding. 
at the firm. 


The total volume in dollars was 
$87,147 last year. Its total volume in 
tons of feed is about 720 tons per year. 
It handles three carloads of 20 tons 
each per month. 


Poultry feed is by far the most pop- 
ular at present with dairy feeds run- 
ning second and other feeds lagging 
behind. Feeders Supply Co. handles 
more game bird feed than any other 
firm in the area. It also handles a feed 


various routes. He employed a route- 
man for a time but found that unless 
he gave the routeman a share of the 
business he lost interest. Consequently, 
business was lost merely because of 
the lack of interest on the part of the — 
routeman. 


Mr. Cabaniss took over the routes 
himself and has kept them ever since. 
At one time, he had as many as seven 
full-time employes but found that he 
actually could run a more efficient 
business with fewer employes. He em- 
ploys a secretary-salesgirl and a ware- 
houseman. 

Feeders Supply Co. offers deliveries 
on a regular route plan. For deliveries, 
a 1Y-ton truck and a three-quarter- 
ton pickup are used. No minimum pur- 
chase is required for deliveries. Mr. 
Cabaniss’ business is based on the 
service he can offer and the quality 
of products he sells. 


The firm does an extensive credit 
business on a 30-day basis. Approxi- 
mately one-third of the firm’s sales are 
for credit. 


Feeders Supply bases its advertising 
(Concluded on page 93) 


& 
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A CLEAN PLANT SELDOM BURN 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
400 W. Madison Street, Chicago 6 @ October, 1957 


TO SAVE THE GRAIN THAT FEEDS THE NATION 
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GERALD BURKE 


If you were told you didn’t know 
how to write a letter you'd probably 
feel insulted. 

And yet when it comes to writing a 
business letter, most businessmen fail 
miserably. It doesn’t seem to make any 
difference whether they are running a 
one-man store, a ranch, or a large or- 
ganization. 

Because most smaller businessmen 
recognize their weakness (or find the 
job distasteful) inquiries, complaints, 
and other correspondence may go un- 
answered indefinitely. 


Why? Perhaps it’s because when 
writing we seem to speak a different 
language. The phraseology is stilted 
and we never seem to get directly to 
the point. Imagine saying to a stranger 
who walked into your store to make 
his first purchase — 


Dear Sir: 

In response to your kind favor of Sep- 
tember 25th beg to advise that we will open 
an account in your name and are handling 
your order under our order #1542 which 
please note for future reference. 

Hoping to receive your future orders, we 
remain 


Of course you wouldn't talk to a 
customer this way. Then why should 
you write to him that way? 

If he came into your store to make 
a purchase and open an account he 
would introduce himself, give refer- 


90 


Make Your Letters Live 


erald Burke Business 


ence and if he was a good credit risk 
you'd probably thank him for his or- 
der in this manner: 


We certainly appreciate your order Mr. 

Jones... 
. . . and it will be delivered tomorrow on 
our regular run. You can save two per cent 
by paying in 10 days or pay the bill in full 
in 30. 

You seemed to like the window display 
cards we use to promote the sale of this 
merchandise. We are sending you a set. We 
have found these cards very effective. We 
are also enclosing a little booklet of tested 
displays that stimulate impulse buying. You 
can depend on us, Mr. Jones, to cooperate 
with you in every way we can. We welcome 
you as a customer and hope this order is 
only the first of many which will prove 
profitable to you. Please call us whenever 
we can be of service. 


There is nothing in the above con- 
versation that would look out of place 
in a letter. 

Why not start all letters as you 
would a conversation? 

Thank you, Mr. Jones, for your 
kind letter of June 13. 

It was so thoughtful of you, Mr. 
Smith, to send us display material for 
our anniversary sale. 

Your prompt answer, Gentlemen, 
to our urgent letter of May 1 is ap- 
preciated. 

These openings take the stiffness 
out of a letter and get the readers at- 
tention immediately and isn’t that ex- 
actly what you hope to accomplish? 

Get out of the habit of using stilted 
phrases. 

Here are some you can eliminate im- 
mediately: 


As per your instructions. 

At hand. 

Attached please find. 

Awaiting your further instructions. 
Contents duly noted. 

Esteemed favor. 

For your information wish to state. 
Has come to hand. 

In re’. 

Permit me to say. 

Thanking you in advance. 

The writer wishes to say. 

Up to this writing. 


Long sentences and involved lan- 
guage confuse the reader. Use short 
sentences and*paragraphs. Use simple 
words. Start a new paragraph when- 


ever a new subject is introduced. Get 
to the point. 

Writing good business letters re- 
quires imagination. Try to visualize 
the person you are addressing. Recon- 
struct his or her mode of living and 
habits and adapt your letters to the 
readers. Many businessmen ignore 
this. They write in exactly the same 
tone and spirit to anyone they do busi- 
ness with without giving offense. Un- 
fortunately, letters that might be in- 
tended for anyone often have interest 
and appeal for no one in particular. 


Every letter is a business opportuni- 
ty. In a sense every letter written is a 
sales letter. True, every letter does not 
attempt to sell goods but, a good letter 
sells good will and cements a cordial 
relationship. 

No one likes to lose a good custom- 
er and in many cases it isn’t necessary. 
If you have reason to believe a cus- 
tomer has stopped buying because of 
some dissatisfaction you might try a 
letter like this: 


If you were to discover, Mr. Brown, that 
a mighty good friend of yours suddenly 
stopped visiting you, you'd want to know 
why, wouldn't you? 

We haven't heard from you in several 
months. Why? 

We've tried to do our very best to give 
you service. Being human we may have 
slipped somewhere. If so, please tell us 
where. 

You know from past experience, what- 
ever the trouble was, we made things right. 
We will not be content until your account 
is active and we have the pleasure of serv- 
ing you again. 


Will this letter get results? Try it. 
You'll be amazed at its effectiveness! 


Don’t wait until there is a danger of 
losing an account — old customers 
want and need attention. You can hold 
and increase good will of established 
customers by an occasional letter tell- 
ing them that they are appreciated. 
‘None of us want to be taken for grant- 
ed. You might try a letter along these 
lines: 


This is the kind of a letter, Mr. Smith, I 
really enjoy writing. It’s a sincere pleasure 
seeing your name among our active accounts 
year after year. It is to loyal friends like 
you that we owe the success of our business. 

Please drop in the store next time you 
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Can 
liver failures 
limit effectiveness 


of your 


feeds? 


If your poultry fdeds contain fat-soluble forms of 
vitamin K, liver failfres can sabotage even your “best” 
feeds—causing poorfresults and dissatisfied customers! 

Why? Because poultry need adequate usable supplies 
of vitamin K every day for the formation of prothrombin 
—a vital part of the blood. When prothrombin levels 
drop to 30% of normal, blood fails to clot normally, and 
hemorrhage or “‘easy bleeding’ may occur. 

Even though your feeds contain normal amounts of 
fat-soluble vitamin K, there are times when birds cannot 
absorb it, regardless of how much is present. That’s be- 
cause full absorption of fat-soluble forms depends upon 
the normal flow of liver bile. 

Unfortunately, many diseases affect the flow of bile, 
which in turn reduces the amount of fat-soluble K birds 
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can absorb. In addition, intestinal disturbances can also 
limit the absorption of fat-soluble K. 

But, you can eliminate absorption problems and de- 
pendence upon liver bile with KLOTOGEN F®—Abbott’s 
superior water-soluble form of vitamin K. Stresses and 
strains that affect the flow of liver bile have no effect 
on KLOTOGEN F utilization. KLOTOGEN F can be easily 
absorbed into the blood stream to maintain prothrombin 
levels even when diseases affect the liver... or during 
times of intestinal disturbances, over-medication, enter- 
itis, debeaking, and dubbing. 

KLOTOGEN F has been proved 3 to 6 times more active 
than other forms of vitamin K. And when high-level sulfa 
medications are used, this superiority is up to 10 times 
greater. 

You can put KLOTOGEN F into your feeds for as little 
as 7¢ per ton of finished feed! So why put less than the 
best in your feeds . . . especially when the best costs no 
more? For full information on this superior vitamin K 
form, write or call Abbott Laboratories, Chemical Sales 
Division, North Chicago, Illinois. 


KLOTOGEN F® Stabilized Menadione Sodium Bisulfite with added Sodtum Bisulfite. 
Abbott: U.S. Pat. No. 2367302; Feed Composition Patent Applied For. 


Obbott LABORATORIES 


Manufacturers of PRO-GEN® (Arsanilic Acid, Abbott) 
708474 —poultry and swine feed additive 
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are in town. We have a little gift for you 
and we want to personally say, “Thank 


” 


you. 


Letters need not be lengthy to be 
effective. Some of the best letters writ- 
ten contain three to four sentences. If 
you can write an effective telegram, 
you can write a good business letter. 


VISITS EUROPE 
Now in Europe is John A. Shellenberger, 
who heads Feed Tech at Kansas State Col- 
lege. He is visiting 10 countries on assign- 
ment by Kansas and Nebraska wheat grow- 
ers associations and the USDA foreign agri- 
cultural service. 


Costs go down and profits go up with 
a Schutte Hammer Mill! Whether 
grinding feed, grain, hay, alfalfa or 
meat scraps, its rugged, efficient per- 
formance saves both time and power, 
giving you greater tonnage output at 
ower milling cost. 


Schutte’s profit-making performance 


why profits rise with a 


Canadian Government to 


Offer Stocks of Butter 


The Canadian government ‘expects to 
offer present surplus butter stocks for 63 
cents per pound. Its expectations are based 
on a continuing low level of butter produc- 
tion. 

The 63 cents represents 58 cents a pound 
purchase cost plus storage charges. Stocks of 
butter on Aug. 1 totaled 74.8 million 
pounds, down 29 per cent from a year 
earlier. 


Farmers Grain Co. at Germantown, Ind., 
has installed a new 100-horsepower Jacob- 
son hammer mill. 


is achieved by an unrivaled combina- 
tion of features: 
% Screens are changed instantly, while the 


mill is running, without exposure to whirl- 
ing hammers. 


% Variable clean sweep suction provides 
proper air flow for most efficient grinding. 


%*% Special steel construction, welded at every 
stress point, gives trouble-free operation 
under the heaviest work loads, 


%& Downright simplicity eliminates lost time. 
All parts are quickly accessible. 


*% 10 working surfaces on Schutte Pat. Adjust- 
able Hammers assure long cutting life and 
low hammer cost. 

Built in a wide range from 30 to 125 
hp, Schutte Heavy Duty, Instant- 
Screen-Change Hammer Mills are 
available in or direct- 
connected models. Request free litera- 
ture for full details. 


SCHUTTE PULVERIZER COMPANY, INC. 


Schutte Hammer Mills, Feed Mixers, Molasses Blenders, Crusher Feeders, Baggers, 
Dust Collectors, Portable Bulk Scales. 


878 BAILEY AVE., BUFFALO 6, N. Y. 
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CARGILL LEASE 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, has leased a 
320,000-bushel grain elevator at Perry, Ga. 
The firm also revealed movement of its 
grain merchandising office at Des Moines 
to 5 Central av., Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


Allied Mills Assignment 


In East for Kessler 

New eastern regional sales manager for 
Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago, is Chester M. 
Kessler, Vice President E. D. Griffin has 
announced. He will locate at Camp Hill, 
Pa., in his new asignment. 

Also reported was the retirement of Roy 
V. Craig, general traffic manager for 


Wayne. Mr. Craig has been active in gov- 


CHET KESSLER 


ernment and feed association traffic work 
and traffic groups. Mr. Craig left Allied 
after 29 years of service because of ill 
health. 

Arthur E. Leitherer has been elevated 
from assistant to general traffic manager. 
Robert E. Harridge has joined Allied Mills 
as traffic manager. 

Mr. Kessler joined Allied Mills in 1939 
as an assistant salesman. He since has served 
as assistant and sales training director, and 
assistant general sales manager. In his new 
duties, Mr. Kessler will head sales in five 
districts in the East. 


Harrison Rue, Trigg in 


New Chase Bag Duties 


Chase Bag Co., Chicago, has named 
Harrison B. Rue to head sales of textile, 
Saxolin, and small paper bags. His appoint- 
ment was announced by W. N. Brock, vice 
president and general sales manager. 

Succeeding Mr. Rue as manager of 
Chase’s manufacturing branch at Buffalo 
is John B. Trigg, formerly sales manager 
there. Mr. Rue also has been eastern re- 
gional sales director for the firm. 

Mr. Rue joined Chase in 1946 at New 
Orleans as a sales representative. Mr. Trigg 
has been with the Windy city firm since 
1939, serving since at Dallas, Buffalo, and 
Portland, Ore. 
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program on newspaper advertising, 
supported by radio commercials for 
special occasions such as special sales 
and free-chick days. In addition, Mr. 
Cabaniss furnishes feed for Beagle 
club field trials and poultry shows. He 
finds this is a good means of adver- 
tising. 

A calf is raised in the store every 
year as a part of the advertising pro- 
gram and is given to a Future Farmer 
or 4-H boy or girl when it is six 
months old. The calf, fed only on the 
firm’s feeds during the time it is in 
the store, furnishes a living testimony 
to a well-balanced diet. 


The 25-mile radius served by Feed- 
ers Supply Co. is devoted primarily to 
broiler and egg production and to 
dairy farming where livestock is con- 
cerned. This accounts for the large 
volume of poultry and dairy feeds that 
is sold. Production of beef is on the 
increase, however, which will fit in 
with the specialized feeding program 
that is being developed. 

The future of Feeders Supply Co. 
looks bright to Mr. Cabaniss. With 


se 


By IBBERSON 


OECO SEEDS 


it 


MODERN FEED PLANTS 


the broiler industry growing by leaps 
and bounds he is sure that his business 
also will grow. But the future is not 
only bright for the increased sale of 
poultry feeds. The production of beef 
cattle also is on the increase and dairy- 
ing is growing in this area so that the 
sale of cattle feeds of various kinds is 
increasing. With the specialized feed- 
ing programs that Mr. Cabaniss is 
sponsoring, the future of his business 
is bright indeed. The market for feeds 
of all kinds is developing in the Tusca- 
loosa area. 


“Feeders Supply Co. is 
along with its markets and will con- 
tinue to do so,” Mr. Cabaniss observed. 

Progress-minded Wyman R. Caba- 
niss is abreast with the changing times 
as evidenced by his Feeders Supply 
Co., a business with continuous new 
policies to capture the ever-increasing 
feed market surrounding Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 


Scenic Asheville, N. C., is the site of Earle- 
Chesterfield Mill Co., a new Jacobson ham- 
mer mill owner. 


Ladd Welding Works, a unique name for 
a feed machinery purchaser, has acquired 
a new Blue Streak mixer and hammer mill. 


More Acres, Less Yield 


For Canadian Flaxseed 


Government estimates indicate a 27 per 
cent drop in Canada’s 1957 flaxseed pro- 
duction from last year. The 25,652,000- 
bushel expected 1957 output still is the 
largest since 1912, except for 1956. 

The 1956 production was 34,935,000 
bushels, a record crop. Acreage devoted to 
flaxseed, however, this year is figured at a 
record 3,486,000, which is 11 per cent 
more than in 1956. Hot weather cut the 
1957 yield. 


Breed Groups to Select 
Cyanamid Show Prizes 


A dozen livestock breeder associations 
have agreed to select the purebred livestock 
which American Cyanamid Co. will award 
at the American Royal Livestock show at 
Kansas City Oct. 19-26. The awards will go 
to 4H and FFA members exhibiting 
champions in the junior classes. 

Twenty-one animals will be presented. 
B. F. Bowan, general sales manager of Cy- 
anamid’s farm and home division, said that 
having the breed associations select the 
prizes will assure presentation of the best 
available livestock. 


The Buckeye state's Frankport feed mill 
firm, Carter's Feed & Grain Co., has in- 
stalled a new Jacobson hammer mill. 


CWinner FEEDS] 


DAVENPORT 
ELEVATO 


iBBERSON’ COMPANY 
& CONTRACTORS 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Nov. 25 will be Happy Birthday 
time for a longtime veteran of the 
feed industry, A. E. (Bert) Sargent of 
Des Moines, currently a partner in 
VyLactos Laboratories, Inc.’For many 
years, Mr. Sargent was associated with 
his brothers in Sargent Feed Co., also 
at Des Moines, which the family sold 
a year ago. 

Bert Sargent currently devotes his 
time to management of his invest- 
ments, including that in VyLactos. A 
strong supporter of the Western Grain 
& Feed association, he served that 
group as treasurer for several years. 
Coincidentally, his birthday this year 


The most complete line of 
DOG FOOD ingredients 


ONE source 


dient specialties 


Nowhere else can pa secure 
such a major part of your dog 
food ingredients. By combining 
your ingredient purchases in 
cars, mixed cars or LCL you are 
assured of freshness, nt better 
inventory control with lower in- 
ventory investment. BOXER in- 
gredients are manufactured by 
us 5 ep for dogs — they are 
“prime™ products, and not “by- 
products." Write for current 
prices and literature. 


RALPH WELLS & CO. 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 
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Happy Birthday 


will come at Western convention time, 
which will give his many friends a 
timely opportunity to wish Bert well. 

In his spare time, Mr. Sargent goes 
around the golf course in the low 80's, 
roots for the University of Iowa foot- 
ball team, and plays a mean hand of 
bridge. 

Here’s the full November lineup: 


NOVEMBER 1—Donald R. Sander, Russ- 
ell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; Al- 
bert A. Teeter Jr., Industrial Molasses 
Corp., Minneapolis. 

NOVEMBER 2—Ralph F. Fosshage, Mar- 
blehead Lime Co., Chicago; Bruce Fruen, 
Fruen Milling Co., Minneapolis; Harley 
H. Hill, Holland, Mich.; Colby A. Por- 
ter, C. S. Porter Co., Fox Lake, Wis. 

NOVEMBER 3—J. P. Grady, Chase Bag 
Co., Chicago; Robert Rice, J. Walter 
Rice, Inc., Milwaukee. 

NOVEMBER 4—James D. Hopkins, Hop- 
kins Agricultural Chemical Co., Madison, 
Wis. 

NOVEMBER 6—Paul Visser, Gardner Ad- 
vertising Co., St. Louis. 

NOVEMBER 7—H. A. Higbee, Higbee 
Co., Kansas City; Henry E. Kuehn, King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis. 

NOVEMBER 8—Peter Edquist, Fruen Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; J. Marshall Hunter, 
Beacon Milling Co., Inc., Cayuga, N. Y.; 
M. A. McClelland, M. A. McClelland 
Co., Kansas City; Kenneth M. Walters, 
Bowman Feed Products, Inc., Holland, 
Mich. 

NOVEMBER 9—Kenneth T. Anderson, 
Wilber Feed Co., Inc., Jamestown, N. Y.; 
Paul D. Staedtler, Arthur Towell, Inc., 
Madison, Wis. 

NOVEMBER 10—John F. Bullard, Bullard 
Feed Co., Chicago; Forest E. Conder, 
Vi-D Co., Marion, Ind.; George S. Rai- 
righ, Atlantic Supply Co., Baltimore. 

NOVEMBER 11—Dr. H. H. Havner, Chi- 
cago. 

NOVEMBER 12—Donald Danforth, Rals- 
ton Purina Co., St. Louis; James M. Flinn, 
Blatchford Calf Meal Co., Waukegan, III.; 
John W. Jouno, Stratton Grain Co., Mil- 
waukee; Ben A. Roth, Glendale, Calif. 

NOVEMBER 14—Richard Mann, Cunn- 
ingham & Walsh, Inc., New York City; 
J. H. Waldron, Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Inc., Muncy, Pa. 

NOVEMBER 15 — Forrest H. Garbutt, 
Merchants Creamery Co., Inc., Cincin- 
nati; Walter B. Krueck, New Haven, Ind.; 
Robert E. McCully, Ray Ewing Co., Kan- 
sas City. - 

NOVEMBER 16—Dr. J. E. Hunter, Allied 
Mills, Inc., Libertyville, 

NOVEMBER 17—S. E. Evans, Myles Salt 
Co., Ltd., New Orleans; H. B. Rue, 
Chase Bag Co., Buffalo; Robert Sutton, 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
Chicago. 

NOVEMBER 18—A. W. Clark, Chase Bag 
Co., Chicago; Martin Hennessey, P. W. 


VETERAN feed man 
Bert Sargent of 


Des Moines will 


have a birthday 
Nov. 25. 


A. E. SARGENT 


Hennessey & Sons, Highland, Wis. 

NOVEMBER 19—F. H. Ludington, Chase 
Bag Co., New York City. 

NOVEMBER 20—A. W. Gerber, J. J. 
Gerber Sheet Metal Works, Minneapolis; 
Ralph E. Nye, Webster Groves, Mo. 

NOVEMBER 21—H. M. Stuart, Reliance 
Feed Co., Minneapolis. 

NOVEMBER 22—A. Casler, Darling & 
Co., Chicago; Dean M. Clark, Grain & 
Feed Journals, Chicago; Norbert F. Schae- 
fer, Anderson Box Co., Indianapolis. 

NOVEMBER 23—C, J. LaFleur, Waverly, 
N.Y. 

NOVEMBER 24—Troy V. Cox, Albers 
Milling Co., Los Angeles; Tom E. Ibber- 
son, T. E. Ibberson Co., Minneapolis; 
W. M. Schreiber, Schreiber Mills, Inc., 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 25—LeRoy P. Krueger, K. I. 
Willis Corp., Moline, Ill.; S. M. Lien, 
Northern Supply Co., Amery, Wis.; J. H. 
Riley, Riley Feed Co., Kansas City; A. E. 
Sargent, VyLactos Laboratories, Inc., Des 
Moines. 

NOVEMBER 26—R. H. Ayers, Chase Bag 
Co., New York City; Donald E. Fraser, 
Cereal Grading Co., Minneapolis; Donald 
F. Schroeder, North East Feed Mill Co., 
Minneapolis; H. M. Soars, Sprout, Wald- 
ron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa.; T. E. 
Stephenson, Kansas City; Bernard Wer- 
than, Werthan Bag Corp., Nashville, 
Tenn. 

NOVEMBER 27—B. O. Anderson, Minne- 
apolis; Hazel DeHoff, Fred DeHoff Co.., 
San Francisco; John G. Wilson, Washing- 
ton State Feed Association, Seattle. 

NOVEMBER 28—Max Bates, Bates Grain 
Co., Kansas City; Herbert A. Pagel, Riebs 
Co., Milwaukee; E. G. Schmidt, Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., Chicago. 

NOVEMBER 29. — J. R. Lindell, Peavey 
Feed Mills, Minneapolis; Jack C. Plonsky, 
Ray Ewing Co., Pasadena, Calif. 

NOVEMBER 30—Frank Honegger, Hon: 
egger Farms Co., Inc., Forrest, Ill. 


Five Jacobson hammer mills have been in- 
stalled by LaCrosse Milling Co., Cochrane, 
Wis. 


Howes-Spring Milling Co. at Florence, 
S. C., has purchased a Blue Streak hay 
and grain grinder. 
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— Larger Farms 
(Continued from page 16) 


optimum use of land, labor, and capi- 
tal, were essentially two-man farms. 
They used an average of 20’, months 
of labor per year. They were hog- 
grain-beef-cattle farms with 49 per 
cent of returns from hogs, 26 per cent 
from grain, 16 per cent from cattle, 
and only nine per cent from dairy, 
poultry, sheep, and miscellaneous in- 
come. 

The author defines a two-man farm 
as one that requires from 18 to 30 
months of labor when used with aver- 
age efficiency. On that basis two-man 
farms in this study varied from an 85- 
acre dairy and poultry farm to a 670- 
acre grain farm that produced a few 
hogs. The average size of two-man 
Woodford county farms increased 
from about 200 acres to about 320 
from 1916 to 1955. They will un- 
doubtedly become larger as further ef- 
ficiencies in crop and livestock produc- 
tion come into general use. 


Earnings 


More families having earnings of — 


$7,000 to $15,000 in 1954 were found 
in the county-equivalent area of farms 
of 180 to 259 acres than in any other 
size-of-farm area. Roger Babson, one 
of America’s leading economists, wrote 
in a January, 1956, magazine article: 

“The future progress and security of this 
country depend on the children of the mid- 
dle class. I often wish that parents would 
spend more time and money training their 
children and less on trying to accumulate 
more of an inheritance for them. Children 
do not need to inherit money so much as to 
have the attention of their parents while 
they are young.” 

Judged on this basis alone, farms of 
180 to 259 acres were the most desir- 
able of the eight sizes of farms studied. 
However, these farms have proved to 
use land, labor, and capital less effi- 
ciently than larger farms and as now 
organized do not provide enough work 
for two men and for continuity of 
ownership from generation to genera- 
tion. Only 15.6 months of labor were 
used annually on the average of such 
farms. The efficiency of modern ma- 
chines, however, is now being realized 
by the cooperative ownership and use 
of large and expensive machines by 
the operators of two or more such 
medium-sized farms. Those who object 
to the loss of independence by such 
cooperation may be putting the desire 
for their own independence ahead of 
the welfare of their families. 
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Dealers who sell National products ring up repeat 
sales year after year. Hundreds of dealers have made 
money the National way for over 20 years ... many 
for over 30 years . . . some for over 40 years. You 
can, too, with these three strongly-advertised lines: 


1. National Milk Replacer — to give calves and baby 
pigs a good start. 


2. National No-Milk — time-proven Calf Food or 
Pellets ; National No-Milk Heifer Pellets to “grow ’em 
out” as good herd replacements. 


3. National Dog Food — packaged or in cans. Dogs 
like, and thrive on it! 


Write today for the National 
profit-making dealer program. 
You'll be glad you did! 


NATIONAL 
FOOD COMPANY 


since 1885 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
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HAMMERMILL | 
BRYANT ENGINEERING CO. 


The Bryant pr geen | is perfectly balanced 
and gives a clean uni grind. The exclu- 
sive “Straight-Through Air Flow” action gives 
you full capacity always—never any choking 
or plugging. 


“Our Steers Licked the 
Bunkers Clean First Time 
We Ground Feed on a 
BRYANT 
HAMMERMILL’’ 


writes Lexie Kennedy, Newton, Ill. Feed Mill operator and stock farmer 


Lexie Kennedy knows from personal 
experience that farmers get the kind 
of grind that stock thrives on from a 
Bryant Hammermill. 

A stock raiser himself, Lexie Kennedy 
also owns a Bryant Hammermill and 
writes of his results as follows: 

“We've been feeding steers for 5 
years. Started feeding 65 head last 
September. They ran about 675 pounds 
on the average and now (March, 1957) 
weigh about 1100 pounds each. They’re 
gaining about 3 pounds a day and should 
go around 1300 pounds apiece when we 
market them in the next 60 days.” 

“We're feeding ground corn mixed 
with a supplement. We grind corn, cob 
and all right through our Bryant with 
a crusher-feeder attached.” 

“We've noticed the Bryant Hammer- 
mill gives us a good, uniform granular 


grind with no fine flour or dust. Cattle 
don't enjoy coughing from dust in the 
feed, but they licked the bunkers clean 
first time we ground feed in our 
Bryant,” 

“As for the Bryant Hammermill it- 
self, we like it fine. Never chokes up 
or plugs. It’s quiet in operation and 
changing screens is simple and quick. 

“The straight-through air flow de- 
sign and 1800 RPM fan running on its 
own motor is the most practical all 
around arrangement we've seen yet.” 

“Like a good many Bryant Hammer- 
mill operators we believe our service to 
our customers should include informa- 
tion about market conditions and the 
latest feeding techniques. We do our 
best to supply these and other extras 
that don’t appear on the bill.” 


Write/Wire/Phone for New Illustrated Folder and Specification Sheet 


ury 


1514 TENTH AVE.” 


CRUSHER FEEDER — Adds 
15% to 25%, te your capaci- 
ty. Protects hammermill from 
stones, tramp iron and other 
foreign material. 


(machine picked ear corn) 800 
1,000 bu. per hr. 
can be blown up te 300 ft. 


PORT HURON, MICH. 


Quality — Our most Important Product for 46 Years 


No. 30 CORN SHELLER — Capacity 


Cob and shucks 


Farms of 100 to 179 acres measured 
up very well with those of 180 to 259 
acres in regard to the number of mid- 
dle-class families in the county-equiv- 
alent area of such farms; there were, 
however, nearly three substandard-in- 
come families to one middle-class fam- 
ily in the area. They, too, could be 
made to fit into the desired two-man 
size of business by developing inten- 
sive livestock business. However, it is 
doubtful whether they could be oper- 
ated as efficiently as the larger farms, 
even with cooperative ownership and 
use of large and expensive machines. 

There were nearly as many middle- 
class families in the 260-339-acre area 
as in the 180-259-acre area, and less 
than half as many families, including 
hired men, with substandard earnings. 
Twenty-one per cent of the farm fam- 
ilies in the 260-339-acre area had 
luxury earnings. None had wealthy 
earnings. 

There were relatively few middle- 
class families in all four hypothetical 
county areas of farms of 340 or more 
acres. Most families were either hired 
men’s families with incomes of $2,500 
to $3,000 or operators’ families with 
earnings, before income taxes, of $15,- 
000 to $60,000. Many families on 
farms with luxury earnings, however. 
live no better than those on farms of 
lower earnings because the earnings 
are used to buy more land. 


Class Distinction 

If the trend in size of farms of the 
past 30 years continues, the great- 
grandchildren of the present genera- 
tion will find themselves in a rural 
environment where a majority of the 
children grow up in hired men’s homes 
and a minority in homes of luxury or 
wealth. This will tend to lead to defi- 
nite class distinctions in the school, 
church, and social life of the com- 
munity. Such a class cleavage was 
found in a California study of two 
nearby similar areas, one of small 
family farms and one of large com- 
mercial farms. 

A county area of farms of 260 to 
339 acres would have about a third 
more expendable income, after income 
taxes, for family living and community 
development than a county area of 
farms of 580 or more acres. In 1954 
this would have been about four mil- 
lion dollars more for the year. Even in 
a depression year, such as from 1929 
to 1931, there would have been about 
one million dollars more expendable 
income in an area of medium-sized 
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farms than in an area of large farms. 

It is the author's opinion, based on 
observation and reports of research in 
other areas, that considerably more of 
the income of large-farm families than 
of the medium-farm families is spent 
outside the county in which the farms 
are located. 

In the county area of farms of 260 
to 339 acres, much more money would 
be available each year for home 
improvement, family development, 
schools, churches, rural roads, and oth- 
er community enterprises than in an 
area of smaller or larger farms. This is 
a major consideration for all who are 
interested in family development, com- 
munity welfare, and national planning. 

Some local decisions would be made 
by hired men, rural residents, and part- 
time farmers if northern Illinois com- 
mercial farms were 420 acres or more 
in size. This will happen if the present 
trend continues. In 1954, 54 to 63 per 
cent of the farm people in the three 
hypothetical counties of 420 or more 
acres were hired men and their fam- 
ilies. 

Considering the five measures of 
desirability of size of farm — economy 
of operation, continuity of ownership 
from generation to generation, num- 


PRODUCES EVERY MAJOR TYPE 
OF FEED IN DEMAND TODAY 


e Hard Pellets (with or without Liquids) 
e Wenger Blended Mash Feeds (1 or 2 Liquids) 
e Hi-Molasses Pellets (Optional) 


The Wenger Multi-Duty Means Maximum Flexibility 
for the Medium Sized Mill to Produce Top Quality 
Feeds of Every Type, With Major Savings in Initial 
Equipment Costs, Electrical Components Costs, and 
Installation Costs. Wenger Engineered for Years 


of Heavy Duty Operation. 


ber of children reared in middle-class 
homes, community development. and 
political control of local agricultural 
matters — it appears from these stud- 
ies that the two-man family farm is the 
most desirable. 


Three roads appear. One road leads 
to the public subsidizing, in one way 
or another, the small or inefficiently 
operated farm. This would lead to 
farm populations of relatively poor 
people constantly clamoring for more 
help. 

A second road leads to concentra- 
tion of ownership or operation of farm 
land in the hands of a few people. The 
commendable desire of the American 
people to encourage individual initia- 
tive of those. having superior man- 
agerial abilities, the fact that increas- 
ing efficiencies require more concen- 
tration of capital, and the bargaining 
power that such owners and operators 
would have, all make this road very 
attractive to many agricultural leaders 
and some political leaders who are 
themselves men of that ability and op- 
portunity. Although slow, there is a 
definite movement in this direction, es- 
pecially in specialty crop areas, which 
may lead to an undesirable situation 


SABETHA, KANSAS 


PHONE 111 


Pfizer Health Pack Has 
Four Antibiotic Units 


Terramycin in four formulations appear 
in its new fall animal health pack, Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., has reported. The firm 
said the antibiotic formulations are effective 
against 80 per cent of common animal 
diseases. 

The pack includes Pfizer's Terramycin 
mastitis treatment plus tube-squeezer appli- 
cator, its new Terramycin A-D scours tab- 
lets, the firm’s animal formula soluble pow- 
er with Terra-treater applicators, and Pfi- 
zer’s poultry formula with Anti-Germ 77. 

Retail feed merchants handling the pack 
will be provided with a three-way dispensing 
stand. The display requires two square feet 
of floor space. 


one or two centuries from now. 

The third road, leading to the divi- 
sion of farm lands into family-size 
units large enough to insure a good 
level of living to all but the least effi- 
cient and not so large as to cause wide 
class distinctions, is a difficult one to 
follow. It is a splendid challenge to the 
agricultural and political leaders of 
this generation. 

It is the author’s belief that Henry 
C. Wallace’s [died in 1924} prophecy 
{a rural civilization finer than any the 
world has known} can best become a 
reality if this middle road is followed. 
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— Byproducts 


(Continued from page 22) 


low levels of fat, the animal protein 
concentrates would help raisé the cal- 
oric density of the complete feed. 


Unidentified Factors 
During the last seven or eight years 
there has been a vast amount of re- 
search conducted on the unidentified 
growth factors of various ingredients. 
As data has been compiled these fac- 


Backed 35,000,000 ads 


this year alone! 
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Selling RYDE'S 
CREAM CALF 


MEAL 
for Gruel Feeding 


RYDE & COMPANY, 
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MORE MILK 
FOR PROFIT 


FOR THE FARMER 


STEADY BUSINESS FOR YOU! 


Selling RYDE'S 
CREAM CALF 
PELLETS ‘(,,°%..) 

for Feeding Dry 


Contains Aureomycin for Better Health 
This calf starter has successfully REPLACED MILK in calf-raising for 45 years. 


5425 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, Illinois 


tors have been sorted into general 
groups and are now referred to as the 
“fish factor,” the “whey factor,” the 
“fermentation factor,” the “grass juice 
factor,” and the “protein factor.” It 
is felt that an organic factor is partially 
responsible for the growth response 
from these sources of unidentified fac- 
tors. Recent work at Texas A & M 
College and Cornell University has 
pointed out the existence of an un- 
identified inorganic factor. There may 
be one unidentified mineral or a com- 
bination or balance of several in- 
volved. 

Research work has indicated that 
the “fish meal” factor found in con- 
densed fish solubles, fish meal, and 
fermentation residues is also present in 
meat and bone scraps and poultry by- 
products meal. 

There is evidence suggesting that 
feather meal contains the inorganic 
growth factor found in fish products. 
Lillie, Sizemore, and Denton found 
that three per cent feather meal re- 
placed four per cent fish meal with re- 
spect to growth and feed efficiency. It 
was also found that with a constant 
protein level and a well fortified diet 
the feather meal replaced fish meal at 
a rate of four per cent for six per cent. 
Romoser and others have obtained 
similar results. 

Feather meal may contain a hatch- 
ability factor as well as a growth fac- 
tor. Harms and Goff increased hatch- 
ability by the addition of five per cent 
feather meal to the diet. Egg produc- 
tion was increased by adding feather 
meal as well as poultry byproduct meal 
and meat scraps. 

Several workers have found that 2.5 
to three per cent meal in a well forti- 
fied diet would produce greater gains 
than were obtained with the vegetable 
diet unsupplemented . 

The possibility of the “fish factor” 
being supplied by poultry byproduct 
meal has been pointed out in the work 
of Romoser who found that this in- 
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gredient would replace fish meal up to 
the 7.5 level. Both fish meal and poul- 
try byproduct meal increased growth 
over that obtained with a soybean 
meal-corn basal. Naber and Morgan 
reported that both feather meal and 
poultry byproduct meal not only con- 
tain the “fish factor” but may also be 
sources of the unidentified “whey fac- 


” 


tor. 

There has been much work reported 
on the use of meat and bone scraps in 
poultry feeds. It has been found that 
moderately high levels can be used in 
a high energy broiler ration and will 
produce excellent results. Wilder add- 
ed meat scraps up to the 20 per cent 
level and obtained economical results. 
The optimum levels were between two 
and eight per cent meat and bone 
scraps in the formula. Bird found that 
meat scraps would replace fish meal in 
turkey starter diets. 


Phosphorus 
The chicken and turkey require 
phosphorus for the purpose of bone 
formation and maintenance, as a con- 
stituent of many organic compounds 
necessary for bone function and meta- 
bolism, and as integral part of many 


Wayne Feed Supply Co., Inc., Dillsburg, Pa. Using this... 
JAY BEE “All-in-One” Feedmaker 


The Hammermill with 


“Texture Grind” 


enzyme systems, for the proper main- 
tenance of the acid-base equilibrium 
and for many functions not yet identi- 
fied. The poultry nutritionist must 
consider sources of phosphorus in for- 
mulating poultry feeds. Meat and bone 
scraps contributes a significant amount 
of phosphorus when added to poultry 
feeds. Meat and bone scraps at a level 
of 100 pounds per ton will furnish as 
much phosphorus as 26.6 pounds of 
an 18 per cent phosphorus supplement 
and if used at a level of 150 pounds 
per ton will furnish as much phosphor- 
us as 40 pounds of an 18 per cent sup- 
plement. The above emphasizes the 
fact that meat and bone scraps con- 
tributes a significant amount of phos- 
phorus to poultry feed formulas. This 
should certainly be taken into account 
when evaluating meat and bone scraps 
as a feed ingredient. 

Poultry byproduct meal will contri- 
bute only about 1.7 pounds of phos- 
phorus per ton when used at the 100- 
pound level. This is equivalent to less 
than 10 pounds per ton of an 18 per 
cent phosphorus supplement. Thus it 
is apparent that a poultry byproduct 
meal is not as significant a phosphorus 
contributor in feed formulas as is meat 


_and bone scraps. 


Wayne Feed Supply Co., Inc., Dillsburg, Pa., 
continues to expand its service with this 
Jay Bee "All-in-One'' Feedmaker — a com- 
plete custom mill on wheels. Mail this coupon 
today to find out how you can get more busi- 
ness, more customers, and increase your sales 
and profits with the Jay Bee "All-in-One." ... 


“TEXTURE GRIND" means this: 


Horsepower for horsepower, screen for screen, 
a Jay Bee Hammermill will produce a finer, 
more uniform texture of grind than any other 
hammermill made. 


J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc., Franklin, Tenn. 
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Summary, Recommendations 
An evaluation of the literature, 
coupled with the writers’ experience 
in research work and feed formula- 
tions, leads to the following recom- 
mendations and conclusions: 


1) Meat and bone scraps. It is rec- 
ommended that meat and bone scraps 
be used in poultry feed formulas at 
levels ranging from 100 to 150 pounds 
per ton. The amino acid make-up of 
this ingredient has been discussed. It 
is apparent that meat and bone scraps 
must be fed along with other protein 
supplements in order to obtain the 
proper quantity and balance of the 
essential amino acids required by 
chickens and turkeys. This ingredient 
contributes significant quantities of 
phosphorus to the feed formulas when 
used at the recommended levels men- 
tioned above. Meat and bone scraps 
contain some vitamin B,. and contrib- 
utes some of the unidentified growth 
factors to the chicken and turkey feed 
formula. 

2) Poultry byproduct meal contains 
a significant amount of unidentified 
growth factor activity and has been 
used to replace fish meal in poultry 


(Concluded on page 102) 
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spending next year down to about 70 bil- 
lion, but he made it clear that he had no 
firm expectation of attaining that goal. Ad- 
ministration officials nevertheless talk op- 
timistically about tax relief. Their feeling is 
that revenues will increase somewhat and 
that they will be able to cut spending next 
year, though probably not to the 70-billion 
level. That would require a_ two-billion- 
dollar reduction. But with an estimated 11- 
billion surplus in the current budget, the 
administration obviously hopes that next 
year it will be able to dredge up an addi- 
tional 114 billion or so in order to bring 
a tax reduction within the realm of feasi- 
bility. 


EVERYONE HAS AN IDEA 

There’s no shortage, incidentally, of ideas 
on how to cut taxes. Nearly 1,000 bills call- 
ing for reductions of one kind or another 
were introduced in the House this past 
session of congress. That was a record num- 
ber, and it indicates how eager congress is 
to make friends with the taxpayer. The bills 
represent almost every conceivable shade of 
fiscal opinion. The biggest single number 
call for reducing individual income taxes, 
and in a variety of ways, but a great many 
relate to excise, corporation, and other 
types of taxes. 


BROADER AGRICULTURAL 
HORIZONS 

The administration has decided to follow 
through on the recommendations of the 
Commission on Increased Industrial Use of 
Agricultural Products. It will ask congress 
next year to provide funds for developing 
new outlets for farm commodities. No seri- 
ous opposition is expected to such a pro- 
gram. The only question now is whether 
the administration will launch it with a bang 
by requesting a sizable amount of money, or 
whether it will suggest starting out on a 
small-scale basis. 


FARM CREDIT 

Congress frequently gets in hassels over 
farm credit programs, which may give some 
persons an exaggerated idea of how impor- 
tant the federal government really is as a 
source for credit. It’s important, all right, 
but the fact remains that farmers depend on 
the government for less than five per cent 
of their credit. 

The latest tally shows that farm mortgage 
debt totals some 9.9 billions. Of that 
amount, all but about 290 million came 
from credit sources that do not depend on 
congress for appropriations. Life insurance 
companies and private banks provided near- 
ly four billions of the credit extended farm- 
ers. Miscellaneous lenders, such as firms 
that do business with farmers, provided 
more than four biHions. Nearly 1.8 billions 
came from the Federal Land bank, which is 
farmer-operated and does not get funds 
from congress. 


Of the eight billions in non-mortgage 
farm debt, less than 500 million can be 
traced to credit sources that depend on 
congress for appropriations. Private banks 
and miscellaneous lenders provided the bulk 
of the money. 


THE SOIL BANK 

The USDA's present intention is to ask 
congress next year for funds with which to 
continue the acreage reserve program, but 
the request may be little more than a ges- 
ture. The program has acquired a multitude 
of critics on Capitol Hill, and Secretary 
Benson never has been enthusiastic about it. 
In addition, the results this year are almost 
certain to be disappointing. It is considered 
unlikely that the secretary will change his 
mind and recommend ending the program, 
since the acreage reserve is felt to be popu- 
lar with many farmers. But there is a big 
difference between making a recommenda- 
tion and fighting for it. 


If the acreage reserve is dumped next 
year, there is a good chance that the USDA 
will propose expanding its sister program, 
the conservation reserve. The conservation 
reserve calls for retiring 25 million acres 
of land for periods ranging up to 10 years. 
Some experts have estimated that the pro- 
gram would have a substantial effect in re- 
ducing farm production if it were expanded 
to include about 50 million acres. USDA 
officials are exploring that possibility. 

The winter wheat sign-up this year may 
have sealed the fate of the acreage reserve. 
Winter wheat land has been the mainstay of 
the program, and less than half as much was 
signed up this year as in 1956. The $3,000 
limit on payments to individuals obviously 
kept many of the big producers from par- 
ticipating in the program. The number of 
participating farmers is down much less 
than the amount of land signed up, which 
indicates clearly that the payment limitation 
made big producers feel that there was little 
point in putting land in the program. Many 
signed up hundreds of acres last year. 


Picturesquely - named Scotland Neck Ice 
Co. in the North Carolina hamlet of the 
same name purchased a Bryant sheller 
and Bryant crusher. 


CHANTLAND PLANT 
Its new plant at Humboldt, Iowa, now is 
operating, Chantland Mfg. Co. has an- 
nounced. The firm moved to Humboldt 
from its former location at Badger, Iowa. 


GIVE 


WAY 
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Count 200 Visitors at 
Arkansas Feed Meeting 


Nutritionists from industry and colleges 
brought 200 interested persons up to date 
on feeds and feeding at the 1957 Arkansas 
formula feed conference, held Sept. 26-27 
at the University of Arkansas experiment 
station at Fayetteville. 

Dr. A. B. Watts of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity advocated limiting energy content 
of a broiler strain hen’s ration because hens 
in peak production eat a large amount of 
feed. He cautioned, however, that reducing 
daily feed intake will cut production. 

Dr. James Waddell of the Du Pont Co. 
discussed synthetic amino acids as animal 
feed supplements. Dr. Richard Gordon of 
Monsanto Chemical Co. reported on the 
feeding of high-energy rations to broilers. 

Nine station personnel were on the pro- 
gram of the meeting, sponsored by the sta- 
tion in cooperation with the Arkansas Feed 
Manufacturers association and the Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers association. 


New McMillen Feed Mill 
Slated for Des Moines 


Des Moines has been selected as the site 
of a new plant for McMillen Feed Mills, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Construction is expected 
to get underway soon. 

McMillen said the plant will be able to 
turn out 200 tons of feed in an average 
working day. The firm said Des Moines was 
selected for the plant because of ingredient 
availability and transportation facilities in 
the area. 


Double Beef Production 
Of Steers on Pasture 


Minnesota researchers increased profits 
of beef on pasture by 60 per cent in recent 
feeding trials at the University of Minne- 
sota’s Rosemount experiment station. E. L. 
Harvey, livestock scientist, reported the 
test results. 

He said that where steers received ground 
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ear corn, had been implanted with 24 milli- 
grams of stilbestrol, and were on fertilized 
pasture, they were $34 more profitable than 
steers on unfertilized pasture receiving no 
grain or stilbestrol. 


The first group represented 582 pounds 
of beef, worth about $90 after feed and 
fertilizer costs, produced on each acre. The 
second group produced only 254 pounds 
of beef, worth $56 per acre. 

The stilbestrol implants alone increased 
beef production by 16.4 per cent, Mr. 
Harvey said. The corn upped production 
by 37.8 per cent and pasture fertilization 
52.4 per cent. Feeding a Terramycin-stil- 
bestrol combination increased gains 25 per 
cent. 


the 


Cutaway view shows how grain is 
dried with a Model "L" Dryer in- 
stalled at a typical medium-sized 
elevator, 


The Model “‘L”’ is the ideal 
dryer for small and medium- 
sized elevators. For half the 
cost, you can get the same 
quality featuresof dryers cost- 
ing twice as much. There’s 
top operating economy too— 
the Model “‘L”’ pares costs to 
less than 1 cent a bushel for 
fuel and electric costs. 


Features include adjustable 
cooling and safety controlled 


ARID-AIRE DRYERS 


MODEL DRYER! 


John Hale Is New Chase 
Midwest Sales Director 


New midwestern regional sales director 
for Chase Bag Co., Chicago, is John R. 
Hale, Vice President W. N. Brock has an- 
nounced. Mr. Hale has been serving as 
manager of Chase’s Minneapolis branch. 

The Windy city firm’s midwestern region 
includes these offices: Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, St. Louis, Chicago, and Milwaukee. 
Mr. Hale will headquarter in the Twin city. 


H. A. Franssen & Sons of Boelus, Neb., has 
purchased T. B. Hord Grain Co. at Gibbon, 
Neb. Lavern Franssen will serve as man- 


ager. 


‘A quality dryer at ve the fine dryer price f : 


For literature and prices write vs—we'll be glad to make recommendations 
on your drying needs without obligation. 


DAYCOM, INC. 


—Subsidiary of The Day Co. 


continuous flow operation. 
Burner furnished for liquid 
petroleum gas—oil burner in- 
stallation optional. Only 814 
H.P. required to operate. 


Installation is simple and 
inexpensive because Model 
“L” Dryers are delivered com- 
pletely assembled, ready to 
run. An optional rental-lease 
plan enables you to test a 
Model “‘L”’ before you buy. 


813 3rd AVE. N. E. 
MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN. 
PHONE—FE 6-9671 
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feed formulas. The amino acid com- 
position of this ingredient again points 
to the fact that it must be used with 


your order 


SHIPPED 


other protein supplements; the recom- 
mended level is in the range of 100 
to 200 pounds per ton. It is the opin- 
ion of the writer that the present use 
should be limited to 100 to 150 pounds 
per ton, which is in line with the cur- 
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rent price of poultry byproduct meal. 

3) Hydrolyzed poultry feathers or 
feather meal are being used at levels 
ranging from 50 to 100 pounds per 
ton. The writer would not recommend 
the usage of feather meal at a level in 
excess of 60 pounds per ton. Feather 
meal can definitely be used as a pro- 
tein supplement at a level of 50 to 60 
pounds per ton to increase the energy 
content of the feed. This can readily 
be ascertained by the nutritionist since 
the protein content is high and addi- 
tional grain can be substituted in the 
formula. 

4) It should be pointed out that all 
three ingredients in the paper — meat 
and bone scraps, poultry byproduct 
meal, and hydrolyzed poultry feathers 
—can be used to advantage to increase 
the productive energy content of high 
energy poultry feed formulas. All 
three of the ingredients have a higher 
productive energy than that of 44 or 
50 per cent protein soybean oil meal. 

It is wise to follow recommended 
procedures of processing which will 
produce ingredients of the highest 
protein quality and amino acid avail- 
ability. The writers strongly recom- 
mend that a diluent such as calcium 
carbonate not be added to feather meal 
or poultry byproduct meal either dur- 
ing processing or before grinding. 


Set Washington Meeting 
Nov. 15 at Puyallup 


One prominent out-of-stater is scheduled 
to speak at the 1957 animal industry con- 
ference sponsored by the Washington State 
Feed association. He is Dr. H. M. Scott of 
the University of Illinois. 

The event will be held Nov. 15 at the 
Puyallup experiment station of the State 
College of Washington. Dr. Scott will dis 
cuss “The Utilization of Fat by the Grow- 
ing Chick.” 

On the program from Pullman, where 
the college is located, will be Drs. James 
McGinnis, Leo S. Jensen, T. M. Blosser, 
and Jack Dunlap. Superintendent D. F. 
Allmendiner of the station will welcome 


_those attending. Roscoe K. Balch will report 


on Washington’s new poultry diagnostic 
laboratory. 

Chairman for the morning session will be 
Walter Krumbholz of Leo Cook Co., Spo- 
kane. Responsible for the afternoon pro- 
gram will be Russ Wriglesworth of General 
Mills, Inc., Tacoma, who is vice ‘president 
of the association. 


Denver (Colo.) Elevator Co. has installed 
a Strong-Scott molasses regulator. 


COLUMBUS CLUB DATES 
The Columbus (Ohio) Feed club has 
changed its meeting dates to the first Mon- 
day of each month instead of Friday. Forty- 
six members attended the October meeting. 
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Full-Time Economist Added 
AFMA Headquarters Staff 


An experienced economist soon will 
be appointed to the full-time staff of 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
association under a new program 
launched at the group’s fall directors’ 
meeting, held recently in Washington, 
D. C. The program also includes re- 
emphasis of the livestock feed book- 
ing policy and issuance of new credit 
and finance recommendations. 

The actions are designed to attack 
the economic problems facing the feed 
industry. Research into these problems 
will be the new AFMA staff mem- 
ber’s first assignment. 

The AFMA is asking the coopera- 
tion of land-grant colleges and Har- 
vard Business School in the study 
which includes the following areas: 

1) Broiler contract growing prac- 
tices. 

2) Livestock and poultry integra- 
tion, 

3) Merchandising and distribution 
practices involving broilers. 

4) Change of size of agriculture 
producing units and the effect of size 
on efficiency of production. 

5) Sources of capital for broiler in- 
dustry and return on that capital. 

6) Extent feed manufacturers should 
go in controlling. practices of dealers. 

7) Systems for collecting and dis- 
seminating more accurate data on live- 
stock and poultry production pro- 
grams. 

Other duties of the new economist 
will be to direct AFMA’s market re- 
search programs. His selection will be 
determined by a special committee of 
AFMA board members. 

A new set of recommendations con- 
cerned with establishing sounder cred- 
it and finance practices were approved 
by AFMA’s credit committee. They 
are: 

1) Sales for cash on delivery or short 
credit terms should be the objective of a 
feed manufacturer. If credit is extended for 


ionger periods, the creditor is entitled to 
service or interest charges. 


2) Before extending credit, adequate fi- 
nancial information, preferably through 
signed financial statements, should bé sec- 
ured, 


3) Contracting practices which guarantee 


(Concluded on page 107) 
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Dealers always make money with 
PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell 


For more than 30 years PILOT 
BRAND Oyster Shell has been the 
largest selling eggshell material in the 
world. That’s why more and more 
dealers stock and aggressively promote 
the “‘bag with the big blue Pilot Wheel’ 


PILOT BRAND is a consistent 

year ’round best-seller because poultry 
raisers have learned that this uniformly 
pure calcium carbonate helps them 

get maximum production of stronger 
shelled eggs. This universal demand, 
constantly stimulated by national 
advertising, means steady sales, fast 
turnovers, good profits for you. 
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— Secretaries 
(Continued trom page 13) 


space. He cited figures to show what would 
be needed under the uniform grain storage 
agreement for corn, wheat, barley, and oats. 
He said that the rate for oats would be 
higher than for the other grains yet oats is 
a low-cost item. He felt that the government 
might not recognize this in setting storage 
rates. 

Mr. Roesler explained that the secre- 
taries had no personal feelings in the mat- 
ter but merely were representing their mem- 
bers. He pointed out that the Central as- 
sociation had twice by resolution backed 
the hundredweight, since its members felt 
there would be definite savings in handling 
grain and computing it into feed formulas. 
He reported that some areas of the country 
now handle grain on a hundredweight basis 
and find it highly acceptable. 


He stated that regardless of whether or 
not the trade goes to the hundredweight 
basis or remains on the bushel, the secre- 
taries represented would continue to work 
together for the good of the entire industry 
and make the best of conditions as they 
arise. 


Mr. Roesler pointed out that Mr. Stallcop 
was crying “wolf” too soon when he indi- 
cated that storage people were of the 
opinion that the government would not set 
fair and equitable rates for all grains. He 
stressed the fact that the rates now in the 
uniform grain storage agreement would be 
converted to hundredweight and that the 


NEW OFFICERS 

The National’s new officers are headed 
by Madison Clement (see cut), the new 
president, from Waco, Tex. Elevated to first 
vice president is Charles S. Force of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

The second vice president is H. V. Noot- 
baar of Pasadena, Calif., and George Forres- 
ter of Toledo is the new third vice presi- 
dent. Ray B. Bowden succeeds his son John 
as secretary and Alvin E. Oliver continues 
as executive vice president. 


government in recent years has been co- 
operative with the trade, keeping in mind 
the public good. 

Clifton Anderson, secretary of the South 
Dakota association, was elected president 
of the group to succeed Richard Ammon of 
Pennsylvania and Ed Herron, Illinois Grain 
Dealers association, was re-named secretary. 


The St. Louis headquarters of the Nation- 
al is no more. By a unanimous vote, the 
membership approved shifting all but nomi- 
nal corporate offices to the nation’s capital. 
The only remaining tie of the National with 
St. Louis is a corporate registry, as required 
by law. 

In other official business, changes in 
trading rule 8 and feed rules 10 and 11 were 
without dissent. 


A new Kelly Duplex mixer has been in- 
stalled at Hampton (Neb.) Cooperative 
Elevator. 
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Feed Committee 


The important feed committee meet- 
ing was presided over by Frank T. 
Heffelfinger I], Peavey Feed Mills, 
Minneapolis, as chairman. Members 
present included Leon McCorkle, Wal- 
do, Ohio; E. G. Cherbonnier, feed ad- 
viser to the National; and R. M. Serk- 
land, St. James, Minn. 

Recommended by this committee 
was a library of useful literature on 
agricultural food products for the 
housewife and farmer, stressing the 
proper uses of the end products of 
balanced feeding. This library is to be 
compiled to fill in the gaps between 
literature currently available from the 
Poultry & Egg National board, meat 
organizations, dairy groups, and others, 

The relationship between feed re- 
tailers and veterinarians can stand im- 
provement, the committee agreed, and 
steps will be taken to encourage better 
understanding of the problems of each 
side by the other. 

The National’s Feeds & Feeding Di- 
gest, edited by Mr. Cherbonnier, will 
be departmentized, the committee sug- 
gested, to feature sections on manage- 
ment, nutrition, and merchandising. 


FZ Wy 
\ 


ACE BRAND WV 


(STEAM PROCESSED) y 


Star Brand Pulverized \/ 

Mixed Feed Oats \\ | 
Energee Pulverized Oats 
Mixers’ Pulverized Oats 
Apex Brand Crimped White 


Oats 
Oat Feed (when available) \y 
Steam Rolled Whole Barley / 
Ground Barley 
Pearled Barley Flakes 
Fiber) N 


(Max. 2 

(Steam Processed) \ f 
Glenwood Pearled Barley 
Star Cracked Pearled Barley \) 


FRUEN MILLING company 


Soles & Service Representatives also in: ALBANY * ATLANTA * COLUMBUS 
DAVENPORT © DENVER * FORT WORTH * HARRISBURG * LOS ANGELES 
MEMPHIS © MINNEAPOLIS * OMAHA © RICHMOND © SEATTLE © ST. LOUIS 
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Resolutions 


The ‘National adopted these resolu- 
tions at Toledo: 

1) Urged continuation of USDA ef- 
forts to get out of the private grain 
business and to cease to compete with 
the private trade. 

2) Cooperatives should be taxed 
equally with independents. 


3) The trade should continue to 
pursue aggressively a sanitation pro- 
gram in cooperation with the federal 
government and land-grant colleges. 

4) Extension of the fair labor stan- 
dards act to this industry is opposed 
and the area of production definition 
should include the section from which 
grains are assembled from producers. 

5) All possible government-owned 
commodities should be stored and han- 
dled by the private trade. 

6) Involuntary checkoffs should be 
opposed. 

7) Hundredweight switchover 
should be studied further. 


8) The senate bill (1820) and house 
bill (5735) which would give tax re- 
lief to small business should be backed. 


9) Railroads should consider impor- 
tance to them of the grain trade in fu- 
ture rate and contract requests. 


Sanders Directs Borden 


Feed Supplement Sales 


The Borden Co., New York City, has 
appointed Richard G. Sanders sales and 
marketing director for its feed supplements 
department. Earl J. Brubaker is general 
manager of the unit. 

Mr. Sanders, who joined Borden earlier 
this year as special products division mar- 
keting and planning director, was appointed 


RICHARD G. SANDERS 
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to his new assignment when Walter H. 
Kenlan resigned the sales post. 

The new sales-marketing chief said that 
expansion of the division’s nutrition re- 
search laboratory at Elgin, Ill., will be com- 
pleted this year. Plans for next year, Mr. 
Sanders noted, include increased research 
into new and improved feed supplements. 


Coronet CDP Price List 
Effective Next Jan. | 


New prices for Coronet defluorinated 
phosphate have been announced by Coronet 
Phosphate Co., Norfolk, Va. The prices 
are effective Jan. 1, 1958. 

Carload prices will be $60 bagged and 
$57 bulk. Truckload prices will be $60.75 
bagged and $57.75 bulk. These prices are 
f.o.b. Coronet, Fla. 


Fearing, Snyder Officers 
Of International Paper 


Two assistant general sales managers have 
been elevated to vice presidents by Inter- 
national Paper Co., New York City. They 
are Lamar M. Fearing and William S. 
Snyder. 

Mr. Fearing has been head of all sales of 
primary grades of paper and paperboard. 
Mr. Snyder’s duties are with the container 
division. Both will continue in their same 
responsibiilties. 


MFA Central Cooperative at Moberly, Mo., 
has purchased a Jay Bee hammer mill. 


Sutton (Neb.) Cooperative Grain Co. has 
added a new 50,000-bushel storage quonset. 


For nearly half a century ...a 
reliable source for high quality 
feeding molasses at lowest cost. 


Shipments made from nearby 


terminals. Write, call or wire now 


for quotations. 


NATIONAL MoLasses CoMPANY 


Executive Offices: ORELAND, PA. 


Phone: Livingston 8-5900 (Philadelphia) — 


basic manufacturer in 3 major fields 


important to the feed industry 


1. VITAMIN A and D OILS 
Produced from imported cod 
livers and fortified. 

2. STABILIZED DRY VITAMIN 
A and/or D PRODUCTS 

A Silmo "first."" Now in bead 

form for greatest stability. Also 
in meal form for general utility. 

3. LIVER SOLUBLES 

Silmo exclusive, Efficient in 
reducing incidence of hemorrhagic 


disease and CRD. 


See Silmo on any Vitamin A & D product 
SILMO CHEMICAL CORP. 


Vineland, New Jersey 
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Announce Several Staley 
Personnel Appointments 


Several personnel appointments have been 
announced by A. E. Staley Mfg. €o., Deca- 
tur, Ill. Delmar F. Rentshler has been 
named refined oil sales manager to succeed 
Harold Lents, now assistant crude oil sales 
manager. 

Mr. Rentshler’s successor as sales educa- 
tion director for Staley’s formula feed de- 
partment is Charles P. Hicks. Mr. Hicks 
previously was promoticn chief for the 
Poultry & Egg National board. 


HICKS 


CHARLES 


Four men have been promoted to terri- 
tory managerial posts. They are W. Tom 
Hale, Kenneth J. Raven, H. R. Richardson, 
and Joseph C. Douglass. Mr. Hale’s terri- 
tory is north central Illinois and Mr. Ra- 
ven’s the southwestern part of the state. 

Messrs. Richardson and Douglass have 
managerships in central Illinois. Staley also 
announced the transfer of Territory Man- 
ager R. O. Archer Jr. from southwestern 
Illinois to northeastern Illinois. 

New salesman in southwestern Illinois 
is B. C. Farrow of Jacksonville. 


Program for Illini Vets’ 
1957 Nutrition Meeting 


A solid 5% hours will be devoted to in- 
forming veterinarians of current and pro- 
jected animal nutrition data on Nov. 6, 
when the Illinois State Veterinary Medical 
association holds its 1957 nutrition confer- 
ence at Peoria Heights. The event is 
sponsored by the veterinary group in co- 
operation with the Illinois Feed association. 

Dr. Morris Erdheim of Dawe’s Labora- 
tories, Inc., Chicago, will preside. He is 
chairman of the veterinary association’s nu- 
trition committee. Dr. Paul Gambrel is 


ONLY THE BEST FOR ME... 
POULTRY RATION Containing 


Stabilized 


ANIMAL FATS 


MEAT PROTEINS 


Stabilized ANIMAL FATS Give: 


Twice As Much Energy Per 
Pound Than Any Oth 


Count Us In, Too... 


For CATTLE, DOG and _——Feedstuff 
HOG FEED Better Taste 
Less Dust 


NATIONAL 


50% MEAT and BONE MEAL Gives: 


32 Times The Calcium 
er 6 Times The Phosphorus 
2 Times The Riboflavin and 
Niacin 
. . . Found In Substitute 
Vegetable Products 


NATIONAL REN 


30 N. LA SALLE ST. 


Phone FR 2-3289 CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


Sell the Leader 


: 
O'LAKES CREAMERIES, INC. 


First in research... 
Anoka, Minnesota. 


IT PAYS TO SELL THE LEADER! 


Land O'Lakes Creameries, Inc. 


2215 N.E. Kennedy Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 


...LAND O'LAKES! 


First in feed sales in Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and the Dakotas. 


First with specialty milk products . . . Pig 
Milk Replacer, Pre-Creep “Ten-20,” Calf 
Milk Replacer. - 


on our own farm at 
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president of the veterinary group and Dex- 
ter Obenhaus president of IFA. 

The American Feed Manufacturers asso- 
ciation’s new color film, “Old MacDonald,” 
will be shown by Richard L. Kathe. Sched- 
uled to talk at the meeting are Drs. Stanley 
W. Terrill, Karl E. Gardner, and C. A. 
Brandly of the University of Illinois. 

Others on the speaking program include 
Ralph McCall of Quaker Oats Co., Dr. 
John W. Bernotavicz of the Gaines research 
kennels at Kankakee, and Dr. E. I. Rob- 
ertson of John W. Eshelman & Sons, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

A panel which will discuss the relation- 
ship between veterinarians and feed mer- 
chants will be comprised of Practitioners 
Drs. H. L. Marsh and Arthur C. Bolle and 
Feed Men Obenhaus and Richard E. Synold. 


Add Soya to Land- Lease 
List, Delete Flaxseed 


Addition of soybeans to its list of surplus- 
designated crops on land leased from federal 
agencies has been announced by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Flaxseed has been 
deleted from the list. 3 

Here is the list as it now stands: cotton, 
barley, dry edible beans, corn, grain sor- 
ghums, oats, rice, rye, soybeans, wheat, pea- 
nuts, and tobacco. 


Daffin Mobile Units Are 
Being Sold in Canada 


Daffin Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa., now is 
selling its mobile feed mills in Canada, the 
firm has announced. Three new representa- 
tives have been named to sell in Ontario. 

R. Harvey McCallum of Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, will cover the southern part of 
the province. Albert A. Robinson of Owen 
Sound, Ontario, has been assigned the east- 
ern part and Howard A. Simpson of Willow 
Dale, Ontario, the western part. 


Zamzow’s Coal & Feed Co. at Meridian, 
Idaho, is planning a $75,000 program of 
modernization and expansion in its feed 
mill. 
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—AFMA Economist 


(Continued from page 103) 


an income to feeders constitutes a risk 
which must be considered as a part of the 
credit analysis. 

4) Every effort should be made to inter- 
est bankers in the soundness of animal and 
poultry production loans made either 
through feed dealers or direct to growers. 

5) The advertising of credit terms or 
financing programs should be avoided. 

6) The financing, outright gift, or leas- 
ing of equipment, housing, or any other 
facility not manufactured by the feed manu- 
facturers should be discouraged. 


Broiler, Fryer Credit 

1) Production credit should be limited 
‘to the growing period of the birds. 

2) Production credit should not exceed 
at any time the value of the manufactured 
feed necessary to grow the birds. Suggest- 
ed means of accomplishing this end are: 
a) limiting the pounds of feed per bird on 
credit, b) limiting the credit periods to a 
maximum of 75 days per single flock, and 
c) limiting credit extensions to 60 days for 
continuous operations. 

3) Production credit should be evidenced 
by notes or trade acceptance bearing inter- 
est or service charges. 


Turkey Credit 

1) Growers who require production cred- 
it should furnish either the poults or the 
grain as a part of their equity. 

2) Production credit should be secured 
by first mortgages on all turkeys for which 
feed is financed. Production credit should 
be evidenced by notes bearing interest or 
service charges for the actual time money 
is used, 

3) Financing should be limited to the 
growing period of the bird. Meat bird con- 
tracts should be paid in full before any 
other turkey financing is extended. 

4) Coverage of turkey flocks with hazard 
insurance should be encouraged. 


Pullet, Layer Credit 

1) Any financing of chicks and pullets 
is not recommended. 

2) Breeder, grower, and layer feeds should 
be sold for cash on delivery or short credit 
terms. 

Five business principles which apply 
to sales of all manufactured feeds ex- 
cept beef and sheep feeds were issued 
nine years ago by AFMA. The group 
urges industry again to make special 
note of the following principles: 

1) No sale to be made for shipment be- 
yond 60 days from date of sale. 

2) No extension of contract to be made 
for a period exceeding 30 days and then 
only providing a carrying charge of 50 
cents per ton for each 15 days or fraction 
thereof is made and paid. 

3) No sale to be made with price guar- 
anteed against market decline. 

4) No contract to be repriced, rewritten, 
resold, or transferred. 

5) If buyer defaults on contract, or con- 
tract is terminated or cancelled by mutual 
consent of buyer and seller, buyer shall with 
respect to the unshipped balance, pay the 
market loss, if any. 
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Storage for 150,000 bushels is being added 
to the grain plant of Farmers Cooperative 
Elevator Co., Giliner, Neb. 


Hoyer Directs Technical 
Service at Hardy Salt 


Hardy Salt Co., St. Louis, has appointed 
a new technical service director to super- 
vise product control and development, tech- 
nical sales activities, and research. He is 
Fred H. Hoyer, a chemical engineer with 
wide experience in the salt industry. 

Mr. Hoyer earned his chemical engineer- 
ing degree at Lawrence Institute of Tech- 
nology, Detroit. He was with American 
Brass Co. and Diamond Crystal Salt Co. be- 
fore joining Hardy. 


Strong-Scott has installed a mixer at Dairy- 
men’s Milling Co., Navato, Calit. 


JOINS FOXBILT 
Dr. Leroy J. Hanson has joined the nu- 
trition staff of Foxbilt Feeds, Des Moines. 
President E. L. Fox said Dr. Hanson will 
be responsible for research, development, 
and testing work on all animal feeds. 


lowans New Executives 


On Honeggers’ Staff 


Ray Steele of Indianola and Fred Foun- 
tain of Onawa are new vice presidents of 
Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., Fairbury, Ill. For 
more facts on the Big H concern’s new 


Ray Steele Fred Fountain 


officers, see page 74 of this issue. 
Honeggers’ manufactures both feed and 
farm buildings in Illinois and in Iowa. It 


also manufactures poultry equipment in 
Illinois. 


SINCE 1906 


FARMERS FRIEND 


TRADE-BARE REC. PAT. OFF. 


all-purpose 


MINERAL FEED 


an economical source of high grade and well-balanced 


TRACE MINERALS 


Contains important mineral elements blended with COBALT ae gripe 
ZINC, BORON, IRON, COPPER, STABILIZED IODINE and other trace 
minerals in carefully calculated proportions to supply necessary mineral nutrition. 


Also Contains 


@ LIQUID BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES @ IRRADIATED YEAST 


(Source of Vitamin D,) 


We Sell Thru Dealers and Jobbers Warehouses from Coast to Coast 
By the TON, TRUCKLOAD, or CARLOAD 
Write Today Regarding Our Dealer or Jobbing Proposition 


FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. 


NAPOLEON, OHIO 


Feeds, Sercentuge, 


Consign Your Grain to Us . . . Top Service 


CLARENCE MOLL, Manager 
Feed Department 


G. W. KRUSE, Manager 
Feed & Grinding Barley Dept. 


Grain Exchange 


THE PAETOW COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Members: 
Central Retail Feed Assn. 
Grain & Feed Dealers Nat'l Assn. 
Milwaukee Grain Exchange 


BRoadway 1!-2600 
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ALWAYS PURE AND 
UNIFORMLY SIZED 


PROPER MIXING 


For over 30 years Alden 

has consistently supplied 

: the plus advantage of 

{ an extra pure Calcium 

i Carbonate. Alden is 

properly ground, dried and 

“air-sized,” to meet 

your most exacting feed 

requirements. 

With Alden, you get top 

quality limestone plus 

prompt, dependable service. 

Order Alden in 50 or 

100 lb. 3-ply paper bags, 

coarse or regular grinds. 
ALDEN-Proven Standard of Quality & Service 

for Over 30 Years. 


LIMESTONE CO. 


Des Moines, lowa 


pockages 


= 


Plastic Bales—poly laminated 


PREMIER’S PLASTIC LINE 


@ The fast-selling packages (8 sizes) with the high mark-up 
e Colorful, eye-catching—easy to store, sell, deliver 
Moisture-proof—clean—ano spillage 
FOR EXTRA PROFITS sell Premier Peat Litter. Absorbs many times more! 


Any combination can be shipped in one car. Send for prices and details. 
PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORP., 535 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Heffelfinger Now Heads 
Minneapolis Exchange 


George W. P. Heffelfinger has been 
elected president of the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange to succeed Howard I. McMillan. 
Allan Moore was named second vice presi- 
dent. 


Mr. Heffelfinger is executive vice presi- 
dent of F. H. Peavey & Co. Mr. Moore is 
vice president of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. The 
exchange is 76 years old with Mr. Heffel- 
finger now its 65th president. 


The following directors were re-elected 
for two-year terms: D. E. Fraser, Truman J. 
Beggs, John S. Gage, and Ralph C. Bagley. 


P. E. Paquette is a new director. 


Newcastle Virus Traced 


With Fluorescent Aids 


Fluorescent antibodies are being used in 
University of Wisconsin research to detect 
presence of Newcastle disease virus. Par- 
ticles of the fluorescent preparation, which 
is viewed under ultra-violet light, attach 
themselves to Newcastle virus particles in 
animal tissues. 

The preparation is made by exposing 
Newcastle antiserum to fluroescene isocyan- 
ate. H.R. Bird, J. L. Rountree, and R. P. 
Hanson are conducting the research. 


This method is claimed to be much faster 
than using laboratory animals, embryonating 
eggs, or complicated physical tests to diag- 
nose virus diseases. 


inside and outside 


P. O. Box 9008, East Ridge Station 


HEYwoop & RABB, INC. 


JOBBERS BROKERS CARRIERS 
GRAIN & FEED INGREDIENTS 


Serving the Entire Southeast 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
3923 Ringgold Road Phone 9-4347 


TWX CT 7048 
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BURWELL RETIRES 
Thornton C. Burwell, traffic vice presi- 
dent for A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., will retire 
Nov. 30. Mr. Burwell, who has been with 
the Decatur (Ill.) firm for 40 years, will 
move to Clearwater, Fla. 


Pfizer Beef Project 57 
Ends, Results Told 


Its Beef Project 57, a year-long series 
of field feeding trials, has been concluded, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., has reported. The 
project, which operated in 57 counties in 
Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, and South Da- 
kota, involved 9,000 animals and 70 trials. 


Vice President J. Jerome Thompson ex- 
plained, “Basically, the project set out to 
prove that it is possible to trim down sub- 
stantially the historically long delay between 
development of a new product or procedure 
of benefit to agriculture and its widespread 
application on the farm.” 


The feeding trials were set up voluntarily 
by 61 cooperators to determine what beef 
feeds fortified with Terramycin would do 
under a variety of conditions. The project 
was launched in August, 1956. 


Mr. Thompson reported that the trials 
supported earlier findings that Terramycin 
in feed produces substantial increases in 
both rate of gain and feed efficiency in 
beef cattle. 


He said the trials proved that high-level 
feeding (500 grams per ton) of Terramycin 
is an effective, efficient, and low-cost meth- 
od of preventing and controlling shipping 
fever. Carcass quality improvement was an- 
other result cited. 


“Beef Project 57 trials,” Mr. Thompson 
noted, “added to evidence already accum- 
ulated that antibiotic feeds can effect a 75 
per cent reduction in the incidence of bloat 
among cattle on pasture. Among animals in 
feedlot; the comparable reduction is 72 per 
cent.” 


Soft Corn as Swine Feed 
Okayed by Kentuckian 


Soft corn can be substituted for sound 
corn in feeding hogs, according to C. E. 
Barnhart, Kentucky experiment _ station 
swine specialist. Pigs on soft corn (25 to 
32 per cent moisture) gained 0.2 pounds 
per day slower than those on sound corn 
in tests, he said. 

Mr. Barnhart explained that pigs fed 
soft corn need about the same amount of 
protein supplement as pigs on sound corn. 
A hundred pounds of sound ear corn was 
equivalent to 130 pounds of soft corn, plus 
one-half pound of protein supplement in 
the trials. 


Ravenna (Mich.) Cooperative has installed 
a new Bryant hammer mill. 


CROSBY AT JAZZ 
An Alabama extension dairy specialist has 
joined Cosby-Hodges Milling Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. He is Oscar D. Crosby Jr., who 
will serve the Jazz feed firm as sales spe- 
cialist in livestock feeds. 
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What to Feed Dry Cows 
Explained by Arizonan 


What should cows eat during their dry 
periods? Here's the recommendations of 
Ralph Van Sant, extension, dairy specialist 
at the University of Arizona: 

The feed a cow receives during the dry 
period should be high in protein and min- 
erals. Alfalfa is an excellent source of pro- 
tein and calcium, he said. 

Mr. Van Sant advised wheat bran and 
cottonseed meal as good phosphorus sources 
with a two to one mixture of steamed bone 
meal and trace mineralized salt to fill min- 
eral needs. 

The four functions of the dry period in 
cows, he explained, are to rest the milk- 
secreting organs, permit nutrients.in the 
feed to develop the fetus, permit the cow 
to replenish the mineral supply, and give the 
cow time to build a reserve of body finish. 


Arkansas Feed Men Elect 
Darragh to Presidency 


Ted Darragh of Darragh Co., Little Rock, 
is the new president of the Arkansas Feed 
Manufacturers association. He was elected 
at the group’s 1957 meeting, held in late 
September at Fayetteville. 

Mr. Darragh, who succeeds James Dun- 
away as chief executive, moved up from 
the vice presidency slot, now filled by 
Harold Snyder of Arkansas Valley Feed 
Mills at Dardanelle. Jay Hill was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Directors are the officers and Mr. Dun- 
away and Haney Cochran, Richard Kend- 
rick, Raymond Higgins, and Henry Nie- 
meyer. The organization voted endorse- 
ment of a recommendation calling for ap- 
pointment of a special committee to co- 
operate with other groups in studying means 
of establishing a state agriculture depart- 
ment. 


Toxaphene Use Approved 


To Control Cattle Lice 


Use of toxaphane to control cattle lice 
has been approved by the Food & Drug 
administration. This was reported recently 
by the University of Maryland extension 
service which suggests the following mix- 
ture for use on all beef animals, non-milking 
cows, and bulls in dairy herds: 

Three quarts of six-pound per gallon 
emulsifiable toxaphene or 10 pounds of 40 
per cent wettable powder to 100 gallons of 
water. Treatment must be discontinued at 
least four weeks before slaughter. 

A spray or liquid application of the treat- 
ment is considered best, wetting all parts of 
the body and using at least two quarts of 
spray for each animal. 


Johnson New PR Director 
For Chicago Exchange 


Irwin B. Johnson is the Chicago Board 
of Trade’s new public relations director. 
President Robert C. Liebenow announced 
Mr. Johnson's appointment. 

The new public relations chief previously 
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served 17 years with the national 4-H club 
organization and was managing editor of 
the group’s magazine for the last five years. 
Mr. Johnson graduated from South Dakota 
State College in 1940. 


Cook Livestock Co. of Mitchell, Neb., is 
building an alfalfa dehydrating plant. 


CONICAL BLENDER 
Its new Gemco conical blender can proc- 
ess five tons of dry material in five minutes, 
General Machine Company of New Jersey 
has announced. For full facts on the Newark 
firm’s new 315-cubic-foot unit, circle Read- 
er Service No. 6. 


SUPERIOR GERMAN SPHAGNUM PEAT from 
the famous Detorf bogs is the world’s 
standard of quality. Detorf is genuine 
broadleaf Sphagnum type moss that 
absorbs 15 to 20 times its weight in 
water. It is sun cured, properly pro- 
cessed, and securely packed in high- 
compression bales. Standard bale fluffs 
to mulch 150 sq. ft. two inches deep. 
'NO HANDLING HEADACHES with DETORF. 
Tremendous production capacity plus 
prompt order handling plus fast ship- 


ment insure delivery of Detorf to meet 
your every sales demand. Each bale is 
quality controlled, marked for size and 
securely bound. 

LIBERAL PROFIT MARGINS are assured 
by Detorf’s mass production economies 
that are passed on to you in fair pric- 
ing. Polyethylene bags and handy car-_ 
tons are available for repacks—to 
increase your sales and profits. 


J-M TRADING CORP. 


% W.-Jackson, Chicago 4, 


Tel. WAbash 2-2065 


Model 416 Gruendler 
Low Speed, High Production 


FEED GRINDER 


with or without floor above 
screen change 


A BIG PRODUCER! 


Has large diameter 1800 R.P.M. shaft speed and large screen discharge with 
independent fan. 


This large diameter Grinder, power for power has larger capacity and 
produces a uniform product. Floor above screen change for custom 
grinding, simply and easily controlled for fast service to your customers, 
(furnished with 3 or 4 screens). Model 416 sturdily built as in all 
Gruendler Mills for long life and minimum of upkeep. For Power range 
of 60 to 125 H.P. Write for Bulletin and further particulars. 


Manufacturers of Vertical Mixers, Horizontal Mixers & Molasses Mixers 
FEED EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


GRUENDLER CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 


2918 No. Market Street Dept. FB-1057 St. Louis 6, Mo., U.S.A. 
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Final Support Rates for 
Four Feed Grains, Rye 


The final average support rates for four 
feed grains and rye have been’ announced 
by the Department of Agriculture. The 
rates pertain to price support loans and 
purchase agreements on 1957-crop corn, 
barley, grain sorghums, oats, and rye. 


SNOW WHITE 
OYSTER SHELL 


Best For Your Chickens 
*SOFTER  *WHITER 


Distributed by 


Edward R. Bacon Grain Co. 


177 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Support rate for barley will be 95 cents 
a bushel, $1.86 a hundredweight for grain 
sorghums, 61 cents a bushel for oats, and 
$1.18 a bushel for rye. These figures re- 
present 70 per cent of the June 15 parity 
prices for each. 

Corn produced in commercial corn-pro- 
ducing areas in compliance with acreage 
allotments will be supported at $1.40 a 
bushel and $1.10 a bushel for corn pro- 
duced in commercial areas not in compliance 
with acreage allotments. 


Corn produced in noncommercial areas 
will be supported at $1.27 a bushel. Oats, 
barley, and rye loans mature next April 30 
in most states; grain sorghum loans on 
March 31; and corn loans on July 31. 


Call Bob or Babe 


Stuart for: 
Wheat-Mixed Feeds 
Soya 
Linseed Meal 
Alfalfa 
and all 
Millfeeds 


“For 30 
Years” 


Reliance 


FEED COMPANY 
MAin 2418 
216 Phoenix Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Open House for 9,300 at 
Purina Louisville Plant 


Ralston Purina Co. recently opened its 
first feed mill in Kentucky. The new Louis- 
ville plant is the 48th plant to be opened 
by Purina in the United States, Canada, 
and Central and South America. 

An open house, attended by 9,300 farm- 
ers and feeders, launched the Louisville op- 
eration. President Raymond E. Rowland 
and Board Chairman Donald Danforth were 
among Purina executives present at the 
event. 

A chicken barbecue was served. Tele- 
vision and radio personalities entertained 
the open house goers. George W. Hubley 
Jr., Kentucky commissioner of economic 
development, spoke on the area's agricul- 
tural development. 


C. L. Struven, 52, Dead, 
Was Fish Meal Pioneer 


C. L. Struven, 52, of Twin Supply Serv- 
ice, Baltimore, died Sept. 26. He had been 
ill two weeks before his death. 

Mr. Struven was affiliated with the feed 
industry for more than three decades. His 
first feed industry connection was with his 
father’s fish meal business, C. L. Struven & 
Sons. The firm pioneered in fish meal. 

He joined his father in 1924. Mr. Stru- 
ven is a graduate of Baltimore Polytechnic 
Institute. 


FRANKE GRAIN CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


JOBBERS OF... 
Malt Sprouts 
Brewers Grains 
Linseed Meal 
Soybean Meal 
Millfeeds 
Beet Pulp 
Feed Barley 
Oatfeed 


GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILWAUKEE 


Feed Mixers 
Products 
COLBY 


PULVERIZED 
Oats or Barley 


ROLLED OATS 
AND 


FEEDING OATMEAL 


COLBY MILLING, INC. 
COLBY, WISCONSIN 


LD - 160-166 ‘ Colby 8846 


ROLLED OATS 


GROUND OAT GROATS 
FEEDING OATMEAL FLOUR 
PULVERIZED WHITE OATS 

PULVERIZED FEED OATS 

HY-QUALITY OATMILL FEED 

REGROUND OAT FEED 

COARSE GROUND OATS 


WERTZ FEED PRODUCTS 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Phone 20545 


CONSULTANTS 
T0 THE 


FEED INDUSTRY 


C. W. Sievert and Associates 
Room 1339, 221 No. LaSalle St. 


Chicago |, Illinois 
Phone State 1-0008 
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SINCE 1900 


MERCHANDISERS OF 


Millfeeds of all kind 
Brewers Dried Grains 
Maltsprouts 

Malt Cleanings 

Lins Oilmeal 

44% Soybean Oil Meal 
Reground Oat Feed 

Beet Pulp 

Hominy Feed and Alfalfa Meal 
Pilot Brand Oyster Shells 
Poultry Cod Liver Oil 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. 


741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Fortify Your Feeds With 


LIVE YEAST CULTURE 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DRY MIX FEEDING 


Supplies: Vitamin Biz activity, live yeast 
po gate enzymes, B complex vitamins, plus 
other potent unidentified factors. Improves 
appetite, digestion faatueing rumen aid) 
ealth, growth, production. Increases feed 
utiilzation — lowers feed cost. 

Live yeast values improve feeding results 

in recent State conducted tests. 


Write DIAMOND V MILLS, Inc. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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DOWN TO EARTH 

“There's not an able-bodied man left here 
and I’m going to have to dig the garden 
myself,” the wife wrote to her Irish soldier 
husband on duty in Egypt. 

He wrote back, “Don’t dig the garden. 
That’s where the guns are.” 

The letter was censored and in a short 
time a lorry-load of men in khaki arrived at 
the home and dug the garden from end to 
end, 

The distrought wife wrote to her hus- 
band in desperation, saying she didn’t know 
what to do, as the soldiers had dug every 
bit of the garden. 

The soldier husband’s reply was brief: 
“Plant the potatoes.” 
SMALL CATCH 

Three men were sitting on a park bench. 
In the middle was sitting a man quietly as 
though asleep. The men flanking him were 
going through the motions of fishing. With 
deadly seriousness they would cast, jerk their 
lines gently, then swiftly wind imaginary 
reels. 

A policeman, who had been watching this 
trio for some time, sauntered over, shook 
the man in the middle awake and ques- 
tioned, “Are these two nuts friends of 
yours?” 

“That's right, officer,” the man said. 

“Well, then get them out of here,” the 
officer demanded. 

“Right away, officer,” said the man as 
he began rowing vigorously. 


SCHOOL DAZE 

The little girl arrived home from her 
first day at school and proudly proclaimed, 
“I'm the brightest one in my class!” 

Her mother asked, “How is that?” 

“Well,” she said, “teacher told each of 
us to draw a picture on the board. The oth- 
er children were to guess what the picture 
was. Mine was the only one no one could 


” 
guess. 


Doc Anklam: Some of our leading fam- 
ilies can trace their ancestry back 800 years 
but can’t tell you where their children were 
last night. 

BIGAMIST 

Emery: “Now I've two wives to support!” 

Matt: “Hold on. Don’t tell me you're a 
bigamist!” 

Emery: “No, nothing like that. My son 
got married last week.” 


Doc Anklam: The reason most women 
Pay more attention to beauty than brains 
is that no matter how stupid 2 man may be, 
he is seldom blind. 

* 


CONSCIENTIOUS 

A most conscientious worker was Mr. 
Jones, who always was the first to arrive at 
work in the morning and the last to leave at 
night. He never took off a day. Often Mr. 
Jonés would work straight through his 
lunch hour. 

Mr. Jones had been doing this for quite 
some time and one day was called into the 
boss’ office. 

“Jones,” said the boss, “I’ve been watch- 
ing you very carefully the past few months.” 

Mr. Jones smiled expectantly and respect- 
fully replied, “Yes, sir?” 

Clearing his throat, the boss snapped, 
“Just what in the hell are you up to?” 


We hear research defined as a process of 
finding out what you are going to do when 
you can’t keep on doing what you are doing 
now, or what are you going to do when you 
quit doing what you are doing now. 

* * 
SPOILED BROTH 

Teener: “Mother, I sure hate home 
economics class, what with cooking and all.” 

Mother: “Don’t they let you eat what you 
cook?” 

Teener: “Let us? They make us!” 

Women never just throw themselves at 

a man. They always take careful aim. 
* & 
FORE! 

An Indian petitioned a judge of a New 
Mexico court to give him a shorter name. 

The Judge asked, “What is your name 
now?” 

“Big Chief Screeching Train Whistle,” 
replied the Indian. 

“And to what do you wish to shorten it?” 
asked the judge. 

The Indian folded his arms and grunted, 
“Toots.” 


A pretty young miss from the city asked 
the farmer why the cow had no horns and 
the farmer quietly answered, “There are 
many reasons. Some cows do not have them 
until later in life. Others have them re- 
moved, while still other breeds are born 
without horns. This cow does not have 
horns because it is a horse.” 


Sheppard's Feed Store at Turlock, Calif., 
has been sold to General Mills, Inc. 


PHOSPHORUS CONCENTRATE 
TRACE MIENERAL 


beded Moral 
.. ina form 
so soluble 


“it melts on 
your tongue” 


Supply 


Trace Mineral 


Where only trace minerals 
are to be added, Herman 
Nagel's Trace Mineral Con- 
centrate supplies all eight, 
in correct balance. 


The HERMAN NAGEL Co. 


53 W. Jackson Bivd. 
~» Chicago 4, Illinois 


DP-OK-CC-V 


MOLINE 


A Sales Record of More Than 
15 MILLION 


SUPERIOR ELEVATOR CUPS 


For Better Results — Longer Life — More Capacity 
“Elevator Cups Is Our Business, Not A Sideline” 


K. I. WILLIS CORPORATION 


ILLINOIS 


WESTERN 
LIVE YEAST CULTURES 


Three Economical Types to Choose From 


WESTERN LIVE YEAST CULTURE-20 
45% Protein and the same Vitamin and 
Amino Acid content as Brewers Yeasts. 
Plus living cells and Enzymes which aid 
in assimilation of B Complex Vitamins. 


WESTERN LIVE YEAST CULTURE-2-2-5 
A straight rich live yeast culture. 


WESTERN LIVE YEAST CULTURE-2X 
For Cattle. Contains Rumen Bacteria. An 
effective product for Cattle feeds. 


NOTE: All Western Live Yeast products contain Vitamin B12 activity. 
For Attractive Cost-Saving Values, Write 


WESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
Chillicothe, Illinois 
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Pigs’ Reaction Slight to 
Corn Distillers Solubles 


Improvement in gains and feed efficiency 
of growing-finishing pigs were insignificant 
when dried corn distillers solubles was added 
to the diet, in tests conducted recently at 
the Kentucky experiment station. 

Swine Specialist C. E. Barnhart said 
there also was no apparent difference in 
feeding value between blended samples of 
solubles (from five sources) and solubles 
from only one source. Three groups of pigs 
were used in the trials. 

One group received a basal ration only, 
a second group the basal plus six per cent 
blended solubles, and the third the basal 
plus six per cent solubles from a single 
source. Average daily gain ranged from 1.52 
to 1.57 pounds. Daily gain differences were 
reported to be insignificant. 


Develop Test to Analyze 


Cow’s Liver Function 


Development of a new test to determine 
how well a cow's or horse’s liver is func- 
tioning is credited to University of California 
veterinary scientists. Drs. Charles E. Come- 
lius, Gordon §. Theilen, and Edward A. 
Rhode call the method the bromsulphalein 
(BSP) clearance test. 

Using the test, veterinarians can diagnose 
liver diseases quickly. The scientists said 
the animal need not be weighed; the sam- 
pling of plasma can be completed within 20 
minutes; unknown factors do not influence 
the accuracy of the results of the test. 


Antibiotic- Vitamin Tablet 
In Pfizer Health Line 


An antibiotic-vitamin tablet for oral ad- 
ministration to animals has been developed 
by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. Used to pre- 
vent and treat scours and other livestock 
ills, the tablet is said to contain Terramycin 
hydrochloride, vitamins A and D, and nia- 
cinimide. 

Vice President J. Jerome Thompson said 
the tablet also is effective against respiratory 
diseases and septic infections. Pfizer is in- 
troducing the new tablets as part of its spe- 
cial fall animal health promotion package. 


Duncan Farm Service, Lawrenceburg, Ky., 
has purchased a new Jay Bee hammer mill. 


Classified 


RATES: 10 cents per word. Minimum 
charge $2.00. Positions wanted adver- 
tisements, not to exceed 25 words, 
$1.00, payable in advance. 


JOLIET model No. 2 corn sheller complete 
with motor (500 bushels an hour capacity), also 
Duplex cob crusher and blower. Both machines 
practically new, only used several months. Cost 
new $5,100. Will sell for one-half or $2,500. This 
is a real bargain. Write Spearin Feed Co., P.O. 
Box 230, Salisbury, Md., or telephone Salisbury, 
Pioneer 9-7512. 


HELP WANTED 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


HAMMER MILL—Has 50 HP motor—used 
only short time. Like new. Bargain for cash. 
Write BA-120, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, 
Wisconsin. 


FEED MIXER—One ton capacity—floor level 
feed has motor—latest style machine—used short 
time. Write K-D-15, c/o The Feed Bag, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wisconsin. 


CORN CUTTER—grader—polisher—aspirator, 
3000 Ibs. per hr. A-1 consiton, guarantee. Write 
LE-21, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


FOR SALE—New or used 80600E or 80600H 
sewing machine heads, Whizzer convey bag- 
ging scales and bins. Write Winborns, iams- 


burg, Iowa. 


NEW and used portable feed mills. H. L. 
Myers, Rte. 3, Alliance, Ohio. Phone: 7044. 


COMPLETE “Champion” portable feed grind- 
ers with two-ton molasses mixers and corn shell- 
ing units. Mounted on choice of chassis, and 
reasonable in cost. Muncy Mill Machinery Co., 
Muncy, Pa. 


WANTED poultry nutritionist. Must have at 
least masters degree. Top salary, excellent work- 
ing conditions. 200 tons daily mill capacity. Re- 
plies strictly confidential. Loret Mills, Chatta- 
nooga 8, Tenn. 


MAN with post-graduate degree in agricul- 
tural science and good background in animal 
nutrition required to develop and direct feed 
section of long-established brewing concern. 
Applicants should be familiar with Canadian 
farm economy. Field testing and sales experi- 
ence essential; experience in developing new 
products desirable. This is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for a qualified and imaginative man. 
Write Research and Development Department, 
John Labatt, Ltd., London, Ontario. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — Growing retail feed, fuel, and 
farm supply business in growing poultry area. 
Has coal yard, grinding and grain equipment, 
with 30,000-bushel storage. N.Y.C. rail siding. 
Doing over $275,000 business. Write Box 45, 
Middleville, Mich. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


USDA Pays Premiums 
For Dry, Clean Corn 


Premiums for dry and clean corn have 
been included in the 1957 price support 
program, the government has announced. 
A one-cent a bushel premium will be paid 
both for corn with less than 13.6 per cent 
moisture and for corn with two per cent 
or less cracked corn and foreign material. 

Federal spokesmen said the premiums are 
designed to encourage delivery of drier and 
cleaner corn to USDA. Premiums will be 
paid to producers upon delivery for farm- 
stored corn and added to the basic county 
support rate when the loan is taken out in 
the case of warehouse-stored corn. 


Laidig Feed Service, Dwight Laidig’s firm 
at Mishawaka, Ind., is a new Honegger 
franchise holder. 


“EXCEPTIONAL opportunity” for reliable 
person, man or lady, with vision and ability to 
act immediately for a lifetime of assured income. 
To service route of cigarette machines estab- 
blished locally for operator. $900 to $1,800 cash 
investment required, the return of which is guar- 
anteed in writing by us, for you to earn up to 
$260 per month part time. You can net up to 
$28,000 annualy on a full time basis. We are an 
established reputable concern with the finest 
and oldest name brand equipment. If you have 
the cash and are sincerely interested please 
write giving your phone number and brief back- 
ground for a local interview at your convenience. 
L & M Distributors, Inc., 6513 Cedar av. S., 
Minneapolis 23, Minn. 


THIRTY-ACRE mill pond on river, concrete 
dam and water house, three turbine water wheels 
ready to go. On U.S. Highway 64 — 19 miles 
east of Raleigh, N. C.. Sixty-five horsepower 
mill house burned down. My age prohibits re- 
building. Almost in suburbs of two good towns. 
J. W. Tarpley, Rte. 2, Wendell, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUILD, gas heater excellent for heat in feed 
mill and shops. Also electric hot water heater 
suitable for home and industry, excellent for 
heating molasses in feed mill. Write J. Meek Jr., 
RFD 3, Union City, Tenn., for information. 


CHICAGO FEED INGREDIENT 
COMPANY 


“THE BARRETTS" 
Mtg’s Representatives & Brokers 


All Vegetable Proteins 
Meat Proteins 
Hominy Feed 
Milk Products 
Shea's Dicalcium Phosphate 


1306 Halsted St. 


SKyline 6-4500 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 


P.O. Box 168 


Milwaukee's EXCLUSIVE Feed Broker 


BRoadway 2-4580 


FOR FAST COURTEOUS SERVICE 
— CALL—GABRIELSON 


GABRIELSON FEE D S—Ask For Fred Gabrielson 
522 Grain Exchange Bldg. © 


All Feeds And Ingredients 


Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


Feed Ingredients 
of All Kinds 


North East Feed Mill Company 
Minneapolis 13 Minnesota 


SOYBEAN MEAL... MILLFEEDS 


LINSEED MEAL 
A. L. Stanchfield, Incorporated 


Wholesale Grain and Feed Merchants 
422 Flour Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis 


A Complete Assortment of 


HIGH QUALITY INGREDIENTS 


MANEY BROTHERS 


MILL and ELEVATOR COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS SINCE 1884 MINNESOTA 


INEXPENSIVE VITAMINS A & 0 


DEVOLKOD VITAMIN OILS 
Fortified Cod Liver Oils) 

DEVOLKOD NON-DEST. COD LIVER OIL USP 

DEVOLD VITAMIN A & D FEEDING OILS 

DEVOLD VITAMIN A OILS also 

PEDER DEVOLD WHEAT GERM OIL 


PEDER DEVOLD OIL COMPANY 
45-FM Clinton Ave.. Brooklyn 5. N. Y 
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BRINGS YOU IN TOUCH WITH 


WORLDWIDE RESOURCES 
FOR FEED INGREDIENTS 


FISH MEAL * ANIMAL FEED SUGAR 


BRAN & POLLARDS * ANIMAL PROTEINS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
CICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


1400 SOUTH PENN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA., U.S.A. 
TELETYPE PH109 PHONE LOcust 4-5600 


BANGKOK... HAVANA...MADRID.. MANILA...SEOUL . TOKYO...WASHINGTON, D.C. 


BEET PULP BONEMEAL VEGETABLE PROTEINS 


ff Oy 1873 


PRACTICAL 
K FEEDING 
BATTERIE oR ON 


evalu 
Biological ond mineral 


\yses 
esting and > 
Insecticide chemical and 
Other bio cal services 


microbiologi 
RESEARCH 
PROSCONSULTATION 


write for Price Schedule 


WISCONSIN 
ALUMNI 
RESEARCH 

FOUNDATION 


KEES 


PROCESSORS OF DRIED 
FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 


| A “Must” in Every Swine 
or Poultry Ration 


WRITE OR PHONE 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
AND PRICES 


327 So. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Harrison 7-1528 


‘WHEY POWDER 


SUDDEN SERVICE 


TO ANY PART OF THE U.S. A. 


BEET PULP 
MALT SPROUTS 
MALT CLEANINGS 
MALT HULL FEED 
BREWERS GRAINS 


BREWERS YEAST 
CULL NAVY BEANS 
CRIMPING BARLEY 
GRINDING BARLEY 
HOMINY FEED 


LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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business 
depends 
our 
customers’ 
profits 


... That’s why Murphy dealers enjoy an 
ever-growing customer loyalty to Cut-Cost 
Concentrates. Murphy’s cuts cash feed costs 

..and boosts net profits... because it supplies 
quality proteins plus extra amounts of essen- 
tial vitamins and minerals. Murphy feeders 
buy only those nutrients that home-grown 
grain and roughage lack. 


For 35 years Murphy’s have been formulat- 
ing top-quality concentrates that balance 
farm feeds and lower feeding costs. That’s why 
Murphy’s guarantees lower feeding costs. So 
build your future with the growing and profit- 
able Murphy’s Concentrate business. Write 
today for more information. 


Murphy’s 
guarantees 
lower 
feeding 
costs 


MURPHY PRODUCTS CO., Burlington, Wisconsin 


MURPHY’S 


only one 50-Ib 
bag of MURPHY’S 
with your own grain _ 
| 
eC a® > 
MAKE MORE MONEY WITH. | 
| 
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“Yes Sir!...I grow 
some of the 
finest wheat 


in America!” 


= Amstrup, Assistant Director of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, goes over a test plot of wheat with American Farmer.” 
““Mr. American Farmer” was selected to represent all the farmers - 
throughout the country who help start the process of ‘“‘From 
Field to Flour.” 

“Yes Sir!” American Farmer’’ come along on a tour 
and follow your grain, see the care the King Midas People take 
as they speed it on its way to the completed product. 

King Midas depends on quality—to do this we work closely 
with farmers, agricultural agents and 4-H groups. 

It is our obligation at King Midas to buy the finest wheat 
obtainable. But, we do not stop here, we work constantly to 
improve the strain of wheat and determine methods to upgrade 
the quality. 


& 
Your 
FLOUR MILLS COMMUNITY CHEST 
contribution 


throughout 1957 


4 


